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In this quiet week, after the Sovereign and the Government have 
both returned from their tour in Scotland, after the bulk of the 
harvest has been housed, and the manufacturing strike has died 
away, the most notable event is a strange turn in the discussion of 
the Corn question. The Quarterly Review has put forth an article 
showing that the new Corn-law has not done the agriculturists the 
injury that they anticipated, although it has permitted an extra- 
ordinary importation of grain: within the first eighteen weeks of the 
new law, ending August 25th, nearly 2,500,000 quarters of wheat 
were entered for home consumption, either in grain or ground; 
yet the price remained at an average of 62s.!_ The Times improves 
upon the Review, which merely defends and lauds the Premier, 
and proceeds to teach him. The Z%mes often acts as the organ of 
aparty—the party to whom its conductors may be presumed to 
belong—and no newspaper can play the partisan so efficiently, 
when it pleases: more legitimately, in its capacity of “ Leading 
Journal,” it expounds the questions which occupy the public mind 
in this commercial country, and the state of maturity to which 
opinion has attained. It may be conceded that in such cases 
dogmas and commonplaces in the columns of the Zimes have a 
special significancy: they are the dogmas and commonplaces to 
which, at the time, the ‘“ wealth and intelligence” of the country 
are most disposed to give effect. The Times, conning the tabular 
statements of the Quarterly Review, discovers these important 
facts,—there has been an enormous importation of wheat; there 
has been a most abundant harvest; the price of corn keeps up; 
the revenue has gained nearly a million of corn-duty. Thus far, 
then, the measure has succeeded to a most unexpected extent : the 
contraction of the duty has let in more bread for the people, has 
given more revenue to the exchequer, and has not brought down 
the price to the farmer. ‘ Success invites progress”: “ the scale 
has slid once—there is no visible reason why it may not absolutely 
collapse; duties have diminished once—we look to see them waste 
away yet a little more.” 

Such is the stage to which Conservative opinion, urged by Sir 
Rosert Peex’s advance and the success of his cautious experi- 
ment, has attained. If it is the cue of the Times to feel, and, as it 
were, advertise, the common run of public opinion, it is no less the 
peculiar tact of the Premier to perceive what must be done for the 
day: the Times in the popular behoof advertises for tenders on ac- 
count of public works to be put in execution, and Sir Ronerr 
Peet contracts to do them, with punctuality and despatch, at the 
shortest notice. On this theory, the Zimes advertisement of further 
reform of the Corn-law proguosticates a tender from Sir Robert 
to perform the task. 

There is nothing to exclude him from the advantage of so po- 
pular and striking an act. It was the principle of his financial 
scheme, not only to equalize revenue with expenditure, but so to 
get the weather-guage of expenditure as to have the revenue under 
command, and to set it in order as fast as opportunity should offer. 
lhe Income-tax was imposed as the means of forcing the revenue 
beyond the expenditure, and it seems most probable that it will 
be far more productive than was calculated; and the Corn-duty 


has thrown to the Minister an odd million of cash upon which he | nse] 
| The Standard supports a combination of the Glasgow and Birming- 


did not count. There promises, then, to be a considerable surplus 
at the end of the year, to afford scope for further improvements of 
our import system; but the first thing demanded would be, to re- 
pair the grand omission of the Corn-duty in the larger reductions. 
It may be questioned, indeed, whether the million of Corn-duty is 
a real gain to the country: if so large an importation could take 
place without beating down prices—without depressing the index 
of demand—how much must it have been wanted before it was ad- 
mitted? ‘Trade has begun to improve, and the people are able to 
buy the two-and-a-half millions of corn; but the demand remains 
where it did before that large quantity was introduced. ‘The de- 
mand is plainly limited by the means of purchase. Should trade 
further improve, more corn would be wanted, and the process which 











we have already witnessed might be repeated: the demand, freed 
from the severe repr-ssion, might so increase as to counteract the 
effect of increased supply in bringing down prices. 

It is the merit of Sir Roper Peer’s transition Corn-law, that it 
has emboldened some influential persons of his party to view such 
phzenomena without panic at the mere act of investigation. There 
has been a blind persistance in the attempt to regulate prices by 
direct enactments. The attempt to control prices by law is an 
exploded absurdity which has been retained chiefly for corn; the 
price of which depends upon things least of all subject to legisla- 
tion—the season, the population, and the means of the people to 
purchase—the national prosperity. For a series of years, Parlia- 
ment has been engaged in a contest with the seasons about the 
price of corn, and the seasons have laughed at the Parliament-men: 
they thought that they had secured the farmer good prices, when a 
fine harvest at the wrong time defeated them with abundance: they 
thought that they had secured bread for the people at moderate 
prices, and prices have been immoderate: they thought that they 
had excluded corn at pleasure, and corn comes in or stays away 
without the smallest respect to the ingenuity of the scale. But no 
account at all was taken of the increase of the population, or the 
fluctuating ability of the people to pay—the other great agents in 
determining price. ‘Those influences are too vast to be controlled 
by the Legislature; and the folly has been exposed not more in the 
failure of legislation than in the success of the partial retreat from 
legislation, which Pser’s bill may be called. It is a favourable 
time, then, to look coolly at the fucts, heretofore a neglected pre- 
liminary to action in the matter. We have seen that the 
‘wealth and intelligence” of the country are at last beginning to 
do so: the Minister may possibly improve the occasion, and be the 
one to make the needful and only sensible declaration, that Parlia- 
ment will no longer attempt ¢o meddle with the people's bread. 








The novelty of the treaty with the United States having passed, 
there has been more leisure to scrutinize the unfavourable tariff— 
it may be called the hostile tariff, that came over with it. As soon 
as it was received, one person in Birmingham gave notice of dis- 
missal to a hundred hands hitherto employed in making goods 
which the “ protective” tariff will exclude; and that fact is with- 
out doubt but the type of a multitude. It is also complained, that, 
while we are customers to the United States for enormous importa- 
tions of their raw cotton, a duty, in some instances amounting to 
a hundred per cent, is exacted for our manufactured cotton! There 
seems to be little doubt that this tariff will inflict serious and ex- 
tensive practical injury on our already suffering manufacturers. 

Injury begets anger ; and retaliation is already talked of, not only 
for revenge, but as the means of redress. Mr. M. M. Pattison, 
a Glasgow merchant, proposes to lay a duty of a penny or two- 
pence the pound upon raw American cotton—which, by the by, 
would fall chiefly on the British consumer of manufactured goods, 
The Birmingham Advertiser, ina very long paper, of great earnest 
ness, suggests a much more elaborate stroke of generalship, the 
drift of which may be briefly explained here. The United States 
export to all other countries products to the value of 52,000,000 
dollars, to Great Britain 60,000,000/.; they are therefore singu- 
larly dependent on this country for the consumption of their wares. 
The average annual value of “ animals, the product of animals, and 
vegetable food,” for the five years ending 1840, was 11,766,000 
dollars; and of that amount 535,800 went to Great Britain and her 
dependencies: the export of cotton in the same period was 
76,000,000 dollars; of that Great Britain and her dependencies re- 
ceived 50,000,000. The exports of “ animals, the product of 
animals, and vegetable food,” to Great Britain and her depend- 
encies, are chiefly consumed by the West Indies; whose ports 
were opened to the United States alone among foreign na- 
tions, at the earnest suit of Mr. Van Buren. ‘These figures 
are the basis of the Birmingham-Bonaparte blow: it is to close 
the ports of the West Indies against the United States—a measure 
which would immediately encourage the trade of Canada, the com 
petitor of the States in the West Indian markets, and would 
ultimately bring forward the Southern and Western States of the 
Union to remove the injurious tariff thus retorted on themselves. 


ham plans; looking to India for a supply of cotton, to the great 
benefit of that injured country; while the reproach against the 
Conservatives, of freely admitting slave-grown cotton although they 
excluded slave-grown sugar, would be wiped away. What Liver- 
pool and cotton-consuming England would say to Mr. Partison’s 
scheme, or what the West Indies to the Birmingham Advertiser's, 
remains to be seen; but there is no doubt that the tariff must 
have given a considerable stimulus to the opinions represented by 
the writers whom we have quoted. 

There are, however, a few other things to be borne in mind. The 
politicians of the United States are not unanimous in supporting 
the new tariff; but, on the contrary, it isexpected to be repealed by 
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the next Congress. It was pushed forward under the pressure of 
circumstances not affecting the question of protection, such as the 
necessity of providing some law of import-duties. The Birming- 
ham journalist bitterly remarks that the American tariff is the 
response to the English tariff: but the English tariff left one 
grievance almost untouched as respects the Americans—our Corn- 
law: for Peet’s bill was not a relaxation sufficient to admit the 
distant States of the Union to the benefits. Perhaps it is as 
well : if strong” representations are to be forced upon the British 
Government, there is also a bonus in reserve, to make the new 
bargain more palatable. At all events, it will become our Govern- 
ment to use a discreet diligence, whether by warnings or promises, 
in improving any more favourable disposition that may be evinced 
by the next Congress. 


It seems possible that the new Slave-trade stipulations in the 
treaty with the United States may have some very unforeseen 
effects. ‘The French papers have been generally struck with the 
old and homely truism, that “what is sauce for the goose is sauce 
for the gander”; and they put in their claim to a share of the 
sauce served out to the United States. The treaty stipulates that 
two fleets of equal force shall be sent by the two countries to cruise 
on the coast of Africa for the suppression of the Slave-trade, act- 
ing in concert: it does not stipulate that the United States should 
surrender to Great Britain the right to search slave-ships under the 
flag of the Union : that claim, say the French papers, has been tacitly 
given up; and with what reasonableness, therefore, can England urge 
iton France? The question seems to have but one answer—None. 
It has been said, indeed, that there is a difference in the case of 
America and France—that France has promised to make the con- 
cession, which America had not. There is no practical force in 
the distinction. France made the promise under certain circum- 
stances: we were ready enough to blame her—and justly to blame 
her—for retracting without any change in the circumstances; and 
we ought to be equally ready to admit that now the circumstances 
are changed. England, at that time, professed to seek the con- 
cession from every other country; she has now abandoned it as re- 
spects a very important and influential country; and France may 
fairly say, We consented to yield to a law which, as we understood 
it, was a sine qua non to preserve your good opinion, and to be uni- 
versal: but you yourselyes have sanctioned the opinion that the 
law is not of universal necessity ; therefore permit us to reconsider, 
as a question of expediency, that which you no longer maintain as 
an inviolable principle. The case of France is that of other coun- 
tries with whom we have made Slave-trade treaties; and in fact, if 
the French journals are correct in their interpretation, would not 
the new treaty with the United States virtually dissolve all our 
slave-treaties except that one ? 

It is not to be assumed that such an issue would be so disastrous 
as a wholesale defeat of our standing diplomacy might at first be 
supposed. The treaties are all auxiliary to our efforts to suppress 
the Slave-trade by force of arms,—that is, they secure to us the 
codperation of the contracting countries, and the right to visit sus- 
picious craft under their flags. The power thus obtained is not very 
effectual: we have, of course, the right to visit British ships; yet 
that does not prevent British vessels, capital, and men, from being 
employed in the infamous traffic. It is driven from one part of the 
coast of Africa to another ; it is depressed, now here now there, in 
the countries of importation ; but still the base traffic goes on and 
thrives. It has recently been suggested to suppress the slave- 
trade, not by force, but by demonstrating that it is needless and 
unprofitable. The mode suggested is, to promote the free migra- 
tion of African labourers to the Tropical countries within our do- 
minion ; where, landed at a cost infinitely below the slave-trade 
expenses, cherished by free institutions instead of being worked 
out in a few years, and stimulated by the inducements of free com- 
petition instead of the lash, the Black will prove that a free migra- 
tion can be so much cheaper than the slave-trade, and free labour 
so much more economical, productive, and profitable, than slave- 
labour, that its produce could undersell slave- produce in the market, 
and slavery and the slave-trade would be abandoned as ruinous. 
It does not appear that slave-trade treaties, in themselves in- 
effective, are necessary to such a process as that; possibly they 
might hinder it; and very likely they would help to disguise its 
effects and make the conclusions to be drawn from the great ex- 
periment equivocal. 








A newer arrival from the Cape of Good Hope announces the 
safety of Captain Smiru’s detachment at Natal, and its relief by 
Colonel Crorte; who had arrived with large reinforcements, had 
routed the rebel Emigrants in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
harbour, and was preparing to follow up his successes. To the 
last, the history of Captain Smirn’s proceedings was calculated to 
throw discredit on the Government authorities, though his gallantry 
had covered himself with honour. The small force traversed a 
wild country, and took up a position in the hostile settlement; 
which with difficulty it made good for four weeks against constant 
attacks by a large and fierce body of enemies. Colonel Crorre’s 
overwhelming success with a larger force, sent in a quick and easy 
way by sea, proves how gratuitously the earlier disasters have been 
incurred. Had such a force as Colonel CrorTe’s been sent at 
once, the Boers might have comprehended that the vacillating 
policy has been abandoned: as it was, the best means were taken 
~ spoil the effect of CLorre’s victory, by first sending Smiru to be 

eaten. 
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The Court. 


THE Queen and Prince Albert, with the suite, arrived at Windsor 
Castle, from Scotland, on Saturday. On landing at Woolwich, a 
half-past ten o’clock, the Royal party entered several carriages that 
were in readiness, and proceeded by Greenwich, Deptford, Peckham, 
Vauxhall, and Hyde Park, to the terminus of the Great Western Rail. 
way at Paddington. Here a special train, attended by the principal 
officers of the Company, had been in readiness since seven o'clock 
on the previous evening: in five minutes the train was in motion, and 
in thirty more it had reached Slough; where horses and carriages had 
been waiting since eleven o’clock on Friday night. The bells of 
Eton and Windsor were rung as the Queen passed through; and at 
half-past twelve the Royal standard waving from the Castle announced 
the presence of the Sovereign. 

After a luncheon, Prince Albert drove the Queen out toward Vir. 
ginia Water, in an open phaeton and pair. The Dutchess of Kent 
joined the dinner circle in the evening. The travellers retired to rest 
at an early hour. 

Travelling has been followed by repose and regular life: the usual 
daily walks and drives have been resumed. 

The Queen Dowager arrived at Windsor Castle, from Bushy Park, 
on Thursday, on a visit to the Queen. 

Other visiters have also arrived at the Castle; the Archduke Ferdi- 
nand of Austria, with his suite, Prince Esterhazy, the Prince and 
Princess of Lichtenstein, Sir Robert Peel, the Earl of Liverpool, and 
the Earl of Aberdeen. 

Yesterday evening, the Queen gave a grand banquet, at which covers 
were laid for forty-three. During the banquet music was performed, 
Besides the Dutchess of Kent and the guests staying at the Castle, the 
Hereditary Prince of Mecklenburg Strelitz was present. 

The Duke of Cambridge has left Woburn Abbey, where he has been 
visiting the Duke and Dutchess of Bedford, to partake the hospitality 
of Lord Ravensworth, at Ravensworth Castle, in Durham. 

Prince George of Cambridge and the Hereditary Prince of Mecklen- 
burg Strelitz arrived in town, from Dusseldorf, by way of Antwerp, on 
Sunday, and proceeded to Prince George’s residence in St. James's 
Palace. Prince George repaired to Kew on the same evening, and the 
Hereditary Prince followed next day. 


























It is said that the Queen and Prince Albert, with the infants, will go 
to Brighton at the end of October, to remain at the Pavilion for a 
month or six weeks. 

According to a pendant to the Court Circular, in the daily papers, 
dated Windsor, September 2Ist, the Court fancy of the day is all 
Scotch— 

“Her Majesty, when in Scotland, was graciously pleased to express an 
anxious desire to promote, by every means in her power, the tartan manufac- 
tories of the North. Her Majesty, (in order effectually to carry out her bene- 
ficent designs, and to prove the Royal determination to patronize this highly- 
important branch of manufacture, so extensively embarked in in Clackman- 
nanshire, Perthshire, and Stirlinghire) has never appeared, either in public or 
private, since the return of the Court to the Castle, [two whole days together!] 
without some portion of her attire being composed of the tartan manufacture 
of Scotland. Their Royal Highnesses the Prince of Wales and the Princess 
Royal, ever since the return of their illustrious parents to Windsor, have also 
invariably worn, in their drives and walks, sashes and ribands of either the 
Victoria or Albert plaid. The Lady and Maids of Honour in waiting upon the 
Queen have also followed the excellent example so tastefully and admirably set 
them by their Royal mistress. Plaid stocks and neckerchiefs are likewise 
general among the gentlemen connected with the Royal Household. The 
conduct pursued by her Majesty in thus causing a stimulus to be given to an 
extensive branch of our Northern manufactures cannot fail to be highly appre- 
ciated by the Scottish subjects of the Sovereign.” [Some outfitter’s puff? 

Four beautiful Spanish stallions arrived at Windsor on Wednesday, 
presents from Isabella the Second of Spain to Victoria of England. 
They have large heads and necks, flowing manes more than fourteen 
inches long, and very large and long tails. The Queen kept two,a 
cream-coloured one and a skewbald one; and gave two to the Prince, a 
bay and a brown. 





























The MMeiropolis. 

A Court of Aldermen was held on Thursday, for the purpose of con- 
firming the Sheriffs’ nomination of Mr. Burdon to be Keeper of 
Whitecross Street Prison. It having been proposed to vote a letter of 
condolence to the family of Mr. Barrett, the late Keeper, the matter 
was referred to a Committee. A long discussion took place on the next 
election to the Mayoralty. Alderman Thomas Wood had been accused of 
having passed off the coals of the Talacre Mining Company as the pro- 
duce of better mines; and in the course of a proceeding in the Court 
of Queen’s Bench, to compel Mr. Wood to give up papers, his conduct 
had been pronounced irregular. The Mining Journal had also anim- 
adverted on his conduct; but Mr. Wood said that his friends had ad- 
vised him not to proceed against the newspaper, but to meet the charges 
in the Court of Aldermen. Sir Peter Laurie moved that the Court should 















go intocommittee on the subject on Saturday; but the motion was 
| negatived, and the further discussion of the matter was deferred. 

A Court of Common Council was held on Thursday. Mr. King moved 
to rescind resolutions passed about six years back to prevent the letting 
of ground at the West end of Cheapside, it having been at that time 
supposed that Government would join with the City in throwing open 4 
considerable space between St. Paul’s and the Post-office ; a measure, 
| Mr. King thought, unlikely to produce any real advantage, or to be 
sanctioned by the present Government. Mr. Jones had good reasons 
for believing that Government would join with the City in effecting an 
improvement which every one must look forward to with hope, whose 
taste was not entirely brutalized: it would probably be effected in two 
years. The motion was negatived by a large majority ; and the Court 
adjourned. 




















The Metropolitan Registration Courts have entered upon their yearly 
task, with far less bustle and manifestation of interest than used to cha- 
| racterize their proceedings. There is, however, the same system of 
| wholesale objections. In Westminster, for instance, the Tories made 
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328 objections, the Liberals 785. In the same district there were 16 
Tory claims and 100 Liberal claims. In the City, the objections of the 
Tories were 518, of the Liberals 155; about 50 persons being objected 
to by both parties. The claims were 108 by the Tories, 121 by the 
Liberals. The revision-list was very heavy in Marylebone; the gross 
number of claims and objections alone amounting to 1,613. 

In Westminster, on Monday, Mr. Arnold disallowed the claim of Mr. 
James Fernandez Clarke, who occupied premises jointly with others, 
on the ground that his name did not appear on the rate-books as rated 
tothe poor. This decision affected several analogous claims. 

The name of Mr. Henry Grey Holmes was objected to, on the 

ound that it had been substituted in the poor-rate books for that 
of Elizabeth Down, who had left the premises for which he was 
rated after the rate was made. Mr. Arnold held that he was bound to 
take the book as he found it prepared by the proper authorities, and 
that he could not enter into the inquiry as to how the name got there. 
The objection, therefore, was disallowed. 

In Marylebone, Mr. Austin decided the tender of light sovereigns in 
payment of rates to be a legal tender, so far as to sustain a claim to vote 
upon the strength of it. 

Mr. Charles Dickens was objected to, because he had let his house 
during his tour in America. It was contended that his servants 
retained possession for him, and were hired, together with the house, by 
the tenant. The Revising Barrister decided that Mr. Dickens had lost 
his qualification. 


The annual meeting of the Royal (West India) Mail Steam-packet 
Company was held on Wednesday, at the London Tavern; Mr. John 
Irving, M.P., in the chair. The report stated, that concessions had 
been obtained from Government, the Company finding themselves un- 
able with certainty to fulfil their contract for a steam service of 684,816 
miles in the year, and the amount had been reduced to 392,976 miles: 
the Directors expressed confidence that the new system would work 
well. The accounts showed “receipts” to the amount of 1,206,933/., 
including capital paid up 725,645/, and loans 260,000/.; the ‘“ expendi- 


ture” was 1,206,9331., including “balance in hand” 21,3081, building | 
cost and outfit of twelve large steamers 733,052/., purchase and outfit | 


of two steamers 43,082/, The “ disbursements ” and “ earnings” were 
also set forth under separate heads: the “ disbursements,” or current ex- 
penses, amounted to 209,489/. ; the “ earnings ” included payments from 
Government 160,000/., passage-money and freights 39,696/., the same 
(estimated to have been received in the Colonies) 12,000/, in all 
914,296l. : excess of earnings over disbursements, 4,8071. A somewhat 
angry discussion arose, complaint being made of the management of the 
Company and of its by-laws; and eventually the further consideration 
of the report was postponed for a week. 


On Wednesday, St. Matthew's Day, the senior scholars of Christ’s | 


Hospital delivered their annual orations. The Lord Mayor presided ; 
and a number of clergymen and influential gentlemen were among the 
company that filled the hall. 
sembled the dense crowd of the boys; in the centre of the hall was the 
Head Master, the Reverend Dr. Rice, surrounded by the twelve Grecians. 
A platform was erected opposite the Lord Mayor, whence the Grecians 
delivered their speeches; the addresses of the four first, who are pro- 
ceeding to Cambridge, being landatory of the Royal Hospitals, in Greek, 
Latin, English, and French. ‘The list of the compositions recited was 
given in our last number. The exhibition was accounte. creditable to 
the institution. 





At the Surrey Sessions- house, on Thursday, seven actions against the 
Earl of Uxbridge on account of several annuities, of sums varying from 
601. to 2391, were tried. Mr. Jones stated that the annuities were due 


to persons, many of them in humble life, who had advanced money to | 


the Earl on the faith of the annuities being punctually paid— 
“The Earl was heir to the Marquisate of Anglesea, but had been called to 
the Upper House during the lifetime of his father ; a somewhat unusual course, 


which might leave a doubt upon the minds of the Jury whether the defendant | 
had been so raised to the Peerage in order that, as a legislator, he might benefit | 


his‘country, or that he might himself enjoy the privilege of freedom from arrest. 
At all events, the plaintiffs would be prevented availing themselves of a remedy 


as against the person of the defendant ; and they feared that he had very little | 


property.” 

The Marquis of Anglesea was examined, 
that he was the father of the Earl of Uxbridge. He could not say 
where the Earl was in 1838: he had a house in Bruton Street, and the 
Marquis was told that he had taken a house in Hertfordshire ; but as to 


what his establishment was he had not the slightest knowledge. Verdicts | 


were given for the sums claimed, with interest. 

A trial occupied the Central Criminal Court on Monday and Tues- 
day, in which Percival Hamilton Chamberlayne and his wife, George 
Faller and his wife, William Napier Reeve, and a person named Hood, 
who did not appear, were indicted for conspiring together to bring a 
false charge of felony against Mr. Thomas Alley Jones, Mr. Fuller, 
who carried on business as a linendraper, was about to become a bank- 


Tupt in 1841; and Mr. Lawrence, a friend, introduced him to Mr. Jones, | 


a lawyer’s clerk, who undertook to arrange his affairs. Jones appears 
to have taken the opportunity of Fuller’s position to buy some dresses 
and other things at reduced prices, before the goods were sold under 
execution. Among them were two mousseline de laine dresses, which 
he afterwards gave to Miss Lawrence. When the sale took place, he 
also bought a trifling lot. Afterwards, when, at Mr. Chamberlayne’s 
desire, he paid and dismissed Hood, who had possession of the bank- 


Tupt’s premises, Jones received a pair of snuffers and tray to deliver to | 
| by the plough, by showing that the manufacturers would not be the only 


Chamberlayne; and he didso. He advanced to Chamberlayne during 


the proceedings the sum of 6001, 
of Mr. Jones and Mr. Lawrence for “stolen” goods; and two charges 


had purchased, and of obtaining goods on false pretences. He was 
held to bail, tried, and finally acquitted. Hence the present prosecution, 
A verdict of “Guilty ” was returned against Fuller and Chamberlayne. 
The Recorder directed that the rest of the parties should be acquitted, 
there being no evidence to convict them. Sentence was deferred, 

At the Central Criminal Court, on Wednesday, Robert a’ias Thomas 


In the gallery near the organ were as- | 


He stated that he believed | 


Several months after the sale, Ful- | 
ler, Chamberlayne, and Reeve, came with a warrant to search the houses | 


were preferred against Jones, of stealing one of the dresses which he | existence, would not exceed 7,000/. a year. 





Addy, aged twenty-nine, was accused of feloniously assaulting Mr. 
Henry Bellamy Webb with intent to rob him, and also of attempting to 
extort money by threats. On the 20th of August, Addy followed Mr. 
Webb on his way from Hemming’s Row to Great Queen Street, and then 
accosted him, saying, “If you don’t, I'll give you in charge,” on a 
highly criminal accusation. He did give the prosecutor in charge: it 
was on a Saturday night, and Mr. Webb remained in custody till Mon- 
day morning, when he was taken before a Magistrate at Bow Street; 
but Addy did not appear to support the charge. Mr. Webb was locked 
up at the Stationhouse in a cell with Fitzgerald, who was convicted at 
the last session of the Court of attempting in the same way to extort 
money from Mr. Churchill. When Addy gave Mr. Webb into custody, 
| he charged him with having followed him from Kensington : it was, 
| however, proved that Mr. Webb was at his friend’s house in Hemming’s 
| Row from nine o'clock in the evening until nearly one o'clock in the 
morning. Mr. Payne, who appeared on behalf of Addy, pleaded that 
he was liable to fits of insanity, in one of which he must have made the 
charge ; for he had since forgotten all about it. Mr. Payne raised some 
| legal objections, which were disposed of ; and then he said that he did not 
think it necessary to go into the question of insanity. Mr. Bodkin, one 
of the counsel for the prosecution, stated that the prisoner had previously 
; been aceused of similar offences. Mr. Justice Wightman intimated an 
Opinion that the charge of felony could not be sustained, as the words 
which Addy used were too vague to prove what he intended to extort. 
| He was convicted of a common assault, and sentenced to twelve months’ 
| imprisonment, with hard labour, in the House of Correction. 

James Samuel Brown, aged twenty-one, a clerk in the Money-order- 
office of the General Post-oflice, was indicted for forging money-orders, 
purporting to be drawn in Sittingbourne, upon the Camberwell office, to 
the amount of 391. 5s. 5d. The defence was insanity : Brown had been 
absurdly ostentatious ; he had waked his sister at night to ask her if 
he was not beautiful; had dressed in uniform, and signed himself 
** Colonel James Samuel Brown”; had pestered a friend with consulta- 
tions about marrying a countess; had plunged his hand into boiling 
lead, saying that it would not hurt him; and had committed other ab- 
surdities. About twelve years ago he received an injury from an acci- 
dental blow with a brick, and he had been subject to fits. Medical 
| evidence placed his insanity beyond a doubt; so he was acquitted, 
but ordered to be detained in custody during the pleasure of the Crown. 

Robert Brown, a letter-carrier, was convicted of stealing a letter con- 
taining 1/. 4s. 6d., and sentenced to imprisonment with hard labour for 
one year. 

Henry Passenger and Alfred Lewis were committed at Marlborough 
Street yesterday, for “extorting money from the Reverend William 
| Bugden, of Brompton, and robbing him. They seized him as he was 

walking through Hyde Park, at half-past nine o’clock on Thursday 
| evening, and made an infamous charge. A third man who was with 
them robbed him and ran away. With the assistance of a person who 
| happened to be passing, he gave the two into custody. They declared 
that they were strangers to each other, and that they merely helped the 
third man, also a stranger, to detain Mr. Bugden on a charge made by 
the runaway. 

Mr. John Webber, a person of gentlemanly appearance, was charged 
at Kensington Police-office, on Monday, with having committed an 
atrocious outrage on a boy, the son of Patrick Dawley, a coke-dealer in 
Jennings Buildings. The examination was continued on Tuesday. 
| The prisoner's legal assistant contended that there was no case alleged 
; beyond one of assault, and therefore bail might be taken; but that 
| question was left for the Judges to decide; Mr. Webber being com- 
mitted to Newgate for trial. 

A fire broke out at one o’clock on Wednesday morning at Whit- 
| bread’s brewery, in Chiswell Street. The accident is supposed to have 
arisen from the gasometer, used by the firm in the manufacture of their 
own gas, becoming overcharged. All danger was over by two o'clock, 
although the flames could not be extinguished for some time; and the 
| damage was confined to the gas-house. 











The Yrobvinces. 

A meeting of the Anti-Corn-law Association and Registration Com- 
mittee of the League was held at Manchester on Thursday evening 
last week; at which Mr. William Rawson stated, that, so far from having 
taken part in the late disturbances, the League had withdrawn their 
| lecturers, one reason for doing so being the fear that the League might 
| be mixed up with the excitement prevailing out of doors. He referred 
to Lord Chief Justice Denman’s recently-expressed opinion, that the 
people have a right to meet and complain of bad laws; and he intimated 
| that the lectrnres would again be sent forth. 

But the chief purpose of the meeting seems to have been to hear a 
speech from Mr. Joseph Brotherton, M.P.; and he dil speak at some 
| length on the influence of the League and their lecturers upon the 

progress of opinion. He admitted that the lecturers had produced one 
| kind of “ excitement "— 

“ For my own part, I believe that truth bas different effects upon different 
minds; and I do not believe the labours of our lecturers have tended so much to 
inflame the minds of the people as of the aristocracy. I have no doubt that 
the truth is apt to influence the minds of those who are anxious for its suppres- 
sion; and no wonder that its effects should tell even upon a patient people 
when brought to bear against falsehood, and corruptiou, and knavery, and 
despotism. It enlightens the well-disposed, but it inflames the scllish-mind:d 
and these who are disposed to promote their own interests at the expense of the 
welfare and happiness of the country.” 

He replied to the wish that the site of Manchester should be traversed 


sufferers— 

“ The boroughs of Manchester and Salford stand upon about 7,000 acres of 
land. What it would let for as farming-land, supposing the towns had no 
i 3 But what is the case as it stands ? 
Upon this spot of ground there are 300,000 human beings. The rental, according 
to the annual assessment to the poor-rates, is 1,200,000/. I dare say the agri- 
cultural produce consumed here does not cost less than two millions sterling 
per annum. ‘Then supposing that Manchester was ploughed up, as the Cora- 


| law supporters propose, and suppose the farmers were compelled to send their 
grain abroad for 20s., as they would be if they had not this market in which 
| they get about 50s. per quarter, what would be the consequence ? 


I was much 
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struck with the observation of a Cheshire farmer the other day : he said, ‘ I 
was opposed to the repeal of the Corn-laws, but the late turn-out has opened 
my eyes ; for since then the produce disposed of there has not brought one-half 
the value at which it stood before.” 

“ As like as two peas” is acommon enough saying, but it could hardly 
have been in the mind of Mr. H. J. Conyers, the President of the Annual 
Epping Agricultural Meeting, on Friday, when, according to the Essex 
Herald, he thus delivered himself respecting the present state of 
agriculture— 

“ Last year I told you that I hoped the Corn-laws would not be altered. I 
hope, as Sir Robert Peel said that he is not a class-man, and that he does not 
look to the right or to the Icft, but to the nation at large ; and I hope in what he 
has done we shall not feel ourselves injured or deceived. I hope we shall see the 
cloud passing by : I can say no more than this, that I hope we shall see better 
times; for I consider the present times very gloomy and very miserable for the 
agricultural interest ; but within the last week things have got a little better, 
and I consider the news which England has received on the subject of peace 
with America one of the greatest things for this nation; for if we had been 
obliged to go to war with that country, where should we have been then? I 
hope Sir Robert Peel has done what he thought right for the good of the nation, 
and that what he has done will be found to have that effect. I hope Providence 
—for, as I said to Sir Robert Peel, we have two Ps, Providence and Peel—I 
hope Providence will give prosperity to the landed interest, and that I shall 
have the happiness of meeting you next year under better circumstances.” 

[The ingenious conglomeration of “ hopes” and “ fors” is almost 
enough to turn a man’s brain. But the eloquent gentleman has been 
misinformed respecting the alphabet; for, on further inquiry, he will 
learn that there are more than two Ps: we have, for example, Piety and 
Profanity, Profundity and Puerility; and if he will consult the dic- 
tionary, he will find a great number of Ps which it were tedious to par- 
ticularize here. ] 


Lyons, one of the men who attacked the mill of Mr. Morris, in Sal- 
ford, has since died of the injuries which he received in the repulse 
by Mr. Morris’s workpeople armed with pick-sticks, with which the 
assailants were severely beaten. He was buried on Monday, in Mr. 
Scholefield’s burial-ground; and the weavers determined to make the 
funeral the occasion of a “‘ demonstration,” and to form a procession. 
The Magistrates issued a notice, declaring such processions illegal. 
Nevertheless, a large number collected, and did march in procession. 
The authorities, backed by a police force, met them about a quarter of a 
mile from the burial-ground, and the crowd then dispersed; only the 
relatives of the dead man being permitted to follow the corpse. A large 
concourse, however, had assembled within the burial-ground. On the 
arrival of the body, Mr. Scholefield mounted the monument recently 
erected to the memory of Mr. Henry Hunt, and delivered a funeral 
oration; the crowd joined him in singing a hymn; and the body was 
consigned to the grave. 

While the funeral-service was performed, the mob who had been 
turned back repaired to the power-loom mill of Mrs. Ritson, where they 
demolished the windows with sticks and stones, smashing more than two 
hundred panes of glass; and then they scampered off before the police 
could reach the spot. 

They performed the like maneuvre in the evening; breaking the 
wiodows of Messrs. Morland’s mill. 

A Coroner’s inquest was held on the body of Lyons on Saturday, and 
the inquiry was continued on Tuesday. Witnesses deposed that the 
people of the mill behaved with unnecessary violence, striking even 
persons who were quite passive : one Wrigley struck Lyons after he had 
endeavoured to get away. The Jury returned a verdict of “ Justifiable 
Homicide.” The weavers were dissatisfied with the decision ; and it is 
said that they have employed a lawyer to indict Wrigley and others at 
the Assizes. 

A Mr. Woolley having written a letter to the Manchester Guardian, 
stating that he paid 9s. or 9s. 8d. average wages to his power-loom 
weavers for two looms, “‘ The Consolidated Association of the Operatives 
of Power-looms of Manchester, Salford, and their vicinities,” issued a 
placard, charging Mr. Woolley with a double dishonesty —first, for having 
been a party to statements made in the Anti-Corn-law Conference, of 
an opposite kind ; and then with having, in stating the amount of wages 
in his mill, made no account of the “abatements ”—“ fines for time, 
fines for cloth, hand-brushes to pay for, broken windows to repair, 
shuttles to replace, and many other things too numerous to mention in 
this placard” ; deductions, say the Consolidated Association, which 
reduce the average of nett wages to 7s.a week, Mr. Woolley answers in 
another letter, in which he observes, that the Consolidated Association 
do not deny that he pays 2s. 8d, per week above the average; and then 
he enters into some general arguments to show that wages would be 
higher if the Corn-laws were repealed. 

The turn-out at Stockport is considered to be quite broken up: all the 
mills were at work on Monday, and they had nearly their full comple- 
ment of hands. 

There is anew turn-out at Bolton, which ought not to be confounded 
with the political movement which has just subsided. The Bolton spin- 
ners, after having been partially turned out by a body of strangers, re- 
sumed their work; but thinking that they were entitled to an advance 
of wages, gave regular notices to their employers that such advance 
was required; and the demand not being complied with, the greater 
part of them left their work last Friday night.— Manchester Guardian, 
Sept. 21. 

Richard Pilling, the Chartist leader at Ashton-uuder-Lyne, with five 
other men who have been active in promoting the disturbances among 
the workmen in that neighbourhood, was taken into custody on Friday 
evening. On Saturday, they were examined at the Town-hall, on the 
charge of having conspired to create a suspension of labour, by insti- 
gating the workmen to strike for an increase of wages. Meetings were 
held, at whieh Pilling, as chairman, directed the movements of the 


people for turning out the hands at the different mills; and these men, 


with others, formed themselves into a committee, which granted written 
licences to allow certain individuals who applied for the permission, to 
carry on their works. The charge of conspiracy was made out against 
all the prisoners ; and they were ordered to find bail for their appear- 
ance at the Sessions, 

The men of Merthyr never followed their avocations with more regu- 


larity than they do at present. The discharged Chartists, it seems, 
cannot get employment anywhere. If Chartists’ meetings are held, 
not the least disturbance has taken place here.—Monmouthshire Merlin, 

The Hampshire Advertiser says that a band of Chartists have been 
discovered who had conspired to destroy the Queen. Peirce, a grocer 
at Southampton and a Chartist, says the tale, had the oath proposed to 
him about a five months back, by three London Chartists who called at 
his shop. He communicated the matter to the Secretary of State; and 
being brought to London, he identified Francis as one of the three. On 
Friday the 2d instant, and the following ‘Tuesday, according to his own 
account, he was shot at by Chartists who waylaid him. The Globe, 
however, has an elaborate statement to show that Peirce, who is a ruined 
; man, has got up the story as a desperate expedient to raise money. One 
| fact alleged against him is, that he has shown holes in his hat as bullet- 
holes ; but that one of them is torn as if made by a broomstick, and the 
two holes are so placed that the bullet must have passed through 
Peirce’s head. 





A prize-fight at Salisbury, on Monday last, was attended by pecu- 
liarly disgraceful circumstances. Lenton and Coombs, two young men 
about eighteen years of age, first cousins, were animated by a spirit of 
rivalry for some time, and a match was arranged for Monday. There 
were about two hundred spectators. The fight lasted for nearly an 
hour; when Lenton became quite exhausted, and was heard to say that 
he would give in. At that time he was ghastly pale, and trembled from 
head to foot; but he was persuaded to have “one round more,” ané he 
stood up for that purpose: while Coombs was putting himself into the 
posture for renewing the fight, Lenton fell,adying man. The con- 
quering party drew the stakes, and retired from the ground; and Len- 
ton was carried to the Salisbury Infirmary; but he died soon after he 
reached it. One of the seconds has been arrested, and the police are 
in search of the other parties. 

A Coroner’s inquest was held on the body on Tuesday. Witnesses 
described Coombs as having struck several “ unfair” blows, and espe- 
cially as having purposely fallen on his adversary ; one of them con- 
sidering that the fatal injury was then inflicted. The Jury returned a 
verdict of “ Manslaughter” against Coombs; and the Coroner issued 
a warrant for his apprehension and committal to be tried at the next 
Assizes. 


A correspondent of the Mining Journal relates a noble instance of 
self-devotion in humble life— 

“ A few weeks ago, two miners, Verran and Roberts, were at work in South 
Caradon new shaft, (which is intended to be sunk perpendicularly through a 
granite country, to intersect the lode at the depth of one hundred and forty 
fathoms.) ‘The present depth is about ten fathoms; and they had prepareda 
hole for blasting, the fuse inserted, tamped up, and all ready for firing. On 
these occasions the men are drawn up by a windlass; and as they are only three 
in a core, there is only one man at the brace, and he can only draw up one 
at a time; consequently, after the whole is ready, one man is drawn up, 
and the kibble lowered in readiness to receive the last man, who has to put fire 
to the fuse, and then both men at the windlass draw him up with the utmost 
speed, in order that all may get out of the way when the explosion takes place, 
which is sometimes so violent that large stones are thrown up at the top, car- 
rying with them part of the roller and windlass to a considerable height. It 
unfortunately happened, that, as the safety-fuse with which the hole was charged 
was longer than was necessary, they inconsiderately took a sharp stone to cut 
a piece of it off, and ignition instantaneously commenced. ‘They both flew to 
the kibble, and cried out to the man at the trace to ‘ wind up’; but, alas! 
after trying with all his might he could not start them. At this awful mo- 
ment, (while the furious hissing of the fuse assured them that their destruction 
was within half a minute’s march of them,) Verran sprang out of the kibble, 
exclaiming to his comrade Roberts, ‘ Go on, brother, 1 shall be in heaven ina 
minute!’ Consequently Roberts was drawn up, and Verran threw himself 
down, and placed his poor devoted head under a piece of plank in one corner of 
the shaft, awaiting the moment when he should be blown to atoms. Just as 
Roberts got to the brace, and was looking down with trembling apprehension 
on the fate of poor Verran, the whole went off with a tremendous explosion, 
and a small stone struck Roberts severely on the forehead as he was looking 
down the shaft. ‘Io the inexpressible surprise and joy of the men at the brace, 
they heard Verran cry out—‘ Don’t be afraid, 1 am not hurt!’ Roberts im- 
mediately descended, and found that the great burden of the blast was thrown 
in every part of the shaft except the corner where poor Verran was coiled up!” 


The jubilee of the Preston Guild, which takes place every twenty 
years, was held last week. It consists of a series of festivities, the most 
prominent of which were a procession to the church, in which the ladies 
joined, the performance there of the Messiah oratorio, and a grand ball 
to close with on Friday night. Several of the manufacturers gave their 
hands a holyday and paid their wages. It is estimated that the influx 
of strangers swelled the numbers in the town to 80,000. ‘The total sum 
received by the Guild was 25,000/.; and after the payment of all ex- 
penses, 300/. remained to be distributed among various charities, 


IRELAND. 

Master Curry, of the Irish Court of Chancery, died on the 15th, at 
the residence of his nephew, Mr. Maziere, in the county of Wicklow. 

Mr. Litton is mentioned as his successor; others talk of Sergeant 
Greene, or Mr. Brewster, the Crown Solicitor. Should Mr. Litton re- 
ceive the appointment, it seems to be thought probable that Mr, T. B. 
C. Smith would stand for Coleraine. : 

The World publishes the following extract of a letter from a leading 
Tory Peer— 

“If you had tried that case anywhere but in Clonmel, you would have had 
a verdict. 

“The Jury were in your favour, all but one or two; so the others gave way 
to get you out of it on the terms you procured. 

“You ought to have had a county attorney who knew the jurors, and who 
would have looked to the panel. 5 

“There are a set of attornies in Tipperary who get up these cases against 
newspapers and Magistrates, merely for the costs, and do not care whether they 
win or lose. 
| “A mistake by the clerk in a Petty-scssions warrant is quite enough for 
| them to go against the signing Magistrates. 

“ Forty shillings damages alone in England carry costs. 

“ You ought to petition both Houses on the point. : 

“ Your paper runs great risks. No paper can withstand prosecutions: that 
you may rely on—in the long run. 

“Tam, Sir, yours faithfully, 














“ GLENGALL.” 
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Mr. Patrick Littleton has addressed a letter to Lord Eliot, dated 
Cashell, September 14th, in which he charges Lord Eliot with giving 
currency to misrepresentations respecting the trial of the World for libel: 
it was not a “ prosecution,” says Mr. Littleton, but a civil action, in 
which the defendant was admitted to prove the truth of his allegations ; 
it was not instituted by a party, but by Mr. Littleton himself, as a de- 
fence against libellous aspersions on his administration of loans made 
to certain tenants of Mr. Pennefather’s brother who voted for Mr. Per- 
rin in 1835, and were immediately subject to rigorous demands for rent ; 
and the motive was not revenge for the support which the World has 
given to Lord Eliot, the action having been commenced a year before 
his government was in existence. 


There has been a marked fall in the prices of agricultural produce in | 


Ireland: at the great fair of Banagher last week, sheep were valued 4s. 
or 5s. under the prices of last year; and a further fall is apprehended. 


An able-bodied person, representing himself as a monk, guided from 
house to house by a sturdy-looking peasant, has during the last week 
been soliciting money in Drogheda, for the erection of a monastery to 
be erected in Galway. The Drogheda paper observes—‘“ This way of 
levying contributions from the people is becoming of daily practice, and 
calls for the interference of the superior priests to put a stop to it.”— 
Correspondent of the Morning Post. 

A person named Shaughnessy was convicted at Limerick Petty Ses- 


sions, of employing a “climbing-boy ” for the purpose of sweeping a | 


chimney, and fined 5/. ‘This was the first conviction of this nature. 

The Limerick Chronicle mentions the murder of an old man who was 
guarding his orchard at Rahan, three miles from Mallow, on the night 
of the 14th: some men who came to steal apples beat and stoned him 
to death. 





HMliscellaneous. 

The Archduke of Austria arrived in town on Monday afternoon, from 
Portsmouth, where he had visited all the most notable objects for the 
inspection of a naval commander. He travelled by a royal railway 
carriage. He was attended to town by Captain Fitzroy, R.N., and 
five gentlemen of his own suite. Prince Paul Esterhazy, Austrian 
Ambassador, Baron Nieumann, Special Minister, and the Attachés of the 
Embassy, received his Imperial Highness at Mivart’s Hotel. 

Sir Robert Peel and the Earl of Aberdeen, who left Dalkeith Palace 
for Drayton Manor early on the Thursday morning, passed through 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne at six o’clock on Friday morning. The carriage 
was detained for about twenty minutes in Pilgrim Street, changing 
horses; and a multitude of persons collected to scrutinize the Premier. 
The cheering was universal, according to some accounts; while accord- 
ing to others there was a considerable admixture of hissing. Some 
persons pressed forward to shake hands with Sir Robert. 

Sir Robert Peel arrived in town, from Drayton Manor, on Wednesday. 

Sir James Graham and Mr. Goulburn returned on Wednesday from 
their weekly trip to the Isle of Wight. 

The Marquis of Wellesley is suffering from severe indisposition, at 
Kingston House. Last week he. underwent an attack of dysentery, 
which has seriously impaired his strength, and, at his advanced age, 
caused much alarm to his friends. No immediate danger, however, is 
apprehended. 

Sunday the 4th September was a great day for Ireland. The Lord- 
Lieutenant assisted at the celebration of high mass in the Cathedral of 
Cologne; being the first time since the days of Tyrconnell that any 
individual holding that office has been known to be present witnessing 
and countenancing such a solemnity.— Dublin Monitor. 

Lord John Russell, it is said, has been occupying his leisure hours, 
since his retirement from office, in preparing for publication selections 
from the correspondence of John fourth Duke of Bedford, from the ori- 
ginals preserved at Woburn Abbey.— Times. 

Mr. Hardinge, the son of the Secretary at War, suffered a severe 
accident on Monday. On his way to town, from Kent, his foot was 
jammed between the steamer and the pier at Hungerford; and it was 
found necessary to amputate the limb above the ankle. 


In a general order issued by Sir Neil Douglas, the Commander-in™ 
Chief in Scotland, distributing approval to a variety of military officer® 
and corps for their conduct in attendance on the Queen during het 
tour, the General quotes the Queen’s own words as the best that he can 
use— 
=~“ ‘ Sir Neil, I am happy to assure you, that the arrangements of the troops 
have been very perfect, and have given me the greatest satisfaction.’ 

“ To which his Royal Highness Prince Albert, after a flattering eulogy on 


the conduct and appearance of the troops, was pleased to add, that neither | 


‘delay’ nor ‘ mistake ’ had occurred during the whole of her Majesty's progress 
since her arrival.” 

The Guildry of Dundee, at a meeting held last week, resolved to pre- 
sent the freedom of the corporation to the Marquis of Breadalbane, as 


| voyage, 





a public acknowledgment of the princely and magnificent manner in | 


which he entertained the Queen and her consort at Taymouth Castle. 
The reason assigned for this extraordinary intrusion was, that the Mar- 
quis had been born in Dundee !—by what accident is not stated. 

In the report of the Edinburgh Town-Council proceedings, it was 
made to appear that Sir William Drysdale objected to the proposal that 
the freedom of the city should be carried to Dalkeith for presentation to 
Prince Albert, on account of the expense, and everybody was astonished 
at the unexpected parsimony of the ‘Treasurer. It seems that it was 
altogether the blunder of a reporter. In a letter to the Scotsman, 
Sir William says, “ I merely suggested, that if his Royal Highness 
would accept of the freedom of the city in the Council Hall, I thought 
it would be the most appropriate place ; and in reference to the remarks 
made about expense, and for the very purpose of preventing a repetition 
of them, I added, that this arrangement, if acceded to, would supersede 
any discussion upon such subject. It was the furthest from my thoughts 
to object to any expense whatever upon this occasion.” The Scotsman’s 
Teporter acknowledges that this is a correct account of what was said 
on the occasion. So Sir William Drysdale is not the Sibthorp, or Con- 
servative Hume, of the Town-Council; and our laugh must no longer 
be at his inappropriate parsimony, but at the absurdity of imputing it. 


The Shearwater, Government steam-vessel, which left Granton Pier 
soon after the Trident, met with an accident during her passage, 
which was of a very serious and dangerous character. Shortly after 
three o’clock on Friday morning, when between Flamborough Head 
and Shields, she came into collision with a large collier. The 
whole of her figure-head, a great portion of the cutwater, and part of 
the bowsprit, were completely knocked away. Her paddle-box on the 
larboard side was also knocked in. The collier was so much damaged 
that it was not expected she would be enabled to reach Shields in 
safety. The Shearwater, instead of proceeding to Woolwich, was 
obliged to put in at Harwich. Among the members of the Royal 
Household who were on board, were the Earl of Liverpool and the Earl 
of Hardwicke. 

An accident also happened on board the Black Eagle, on the outward 
The steamer was towing the royal yacht, when the tow-line 
broke, and Mr. John Allen, a London pilot, was much hurt; the rope 
flying round his legs, breaking both, and lacerating them severely. 
Mr. Allen was carried to the Infirmary at Edinburgh. He is doing 
well, but will most likely be incapacitated for the rest of his life, after 
having been a ship-pilot in the Thames for thirty years. 

We are sorry to learn that the demonstrations of gladness that wel- 
comed her Majesty’s arrival in the Highlands were attended with a pain- 
ful and fatal accident. Oa the night her Majesty reached Taymouth, 
among the most prominently-illuminated hills around was that of 
Birnam, to the top of which hundreds had been carrying materials 
throughout the day, to have a blaze worthy of the occasion on so classic 
a spot. Among those employed in conveying fagots to the top of the 
hill, was a forester, residing in the neighbourhood; who had been 
taking a load up pretty late at night, when he missed his footing, and 
falling over one of the steep precipices that abound there, was killed on 
the spot. He has left a wife and numerous family to mourn his loss.— 
Perthshire Courier. 


The Times on Wednesday put forth the following proposal of further 
reform of the Corn-laws— 

“ We have read with some attention an article in the Quarterly Review, 
which we suppose may be considered as a kind of Conservative manifesto on 
the subject of Sir Robert Peel's financial measures, whipping, to the best of its 
power, the unhappy Sir Richard Vyvyan for his attempt at ‘ mutiny,’ and 
panegyrizing, rather too broadly for our taste, the genius and measures of Sir 
Robert Peel. 

“ Though not disposed to adopt the unmodified tone of the Quarterly while 
speaking of Sir R. Peel, we yet cannot avoid drawing attention to the very 
remarkable results, if results they are, of his modification of the Corn-laws, 
as disclosed in one or two tables of duties and averages, which form, perhaps, 
the most valuable part of that article.* From those tables, which we reprint 
in another part of our paper, it appears, that from the end of April to the 
beginning of September, a period of eighteen weeks, the price of corn rose in 
the first fourteen weeks with remarkable equability, from 59s. 1d. to 64s. 7d. ; 
and then, when the harvest was fairly got in, fell in the remaining four weeks 
to 61s. 1Ud., giving, it will be observed, in all this period, a difference of only 
5s. 6d., and that not by any rapid leap, but in general by a gradual rise of 4d., 
bd., or 6d. aweek ; the duty, of course, varying proportionally from 13s. to 8s. 

“At these rates of duty, no less than 2,457,931 quarters of corn have been 
entered for home consumption; which have on an average paid no less a sum 
than 8s. 4d. a quarter duty, giving in all a revenue of 974,024/.; and this in 
five months. 

“ This is the result of one table; and now for the other. It appears that in 
the fourteen years preceding, we have imported on an average about one mil- 
lion of quarters a year, which have paid an average duty of 5s. 7d. a quarter, 
producing an average annual revenue of something under 300,000/. ; the annual 
importation being considerably less than one-half, and the annual revenue very 
decidedly less than one-third of what has been produced by the present law in 
the course of five months. Or, setting aside the system of averages as falla- 
cious, we may observe, that the quantity of wheat imported in the four months 
succeeding the enactment of Sir Robert Peel’s bill has exceeded the whole im- 
portations of any one of these fourteen years, excepting 1839, and has nearly 
equalled that ; the former amounting, as we have already said, to 2,457,931, the 
latter only to 2,702,848 quarters. And, what is still more remarkable, these 
enormous importations have taken place, as the Quarterly remarks, in the face 
of a most abundant harvest at home; and the average price of corn, which since 
1828 has amounted only to 59s., has, in spite of all this, stood for the last four 
months at 62s. Id. the quarter. 

“ Now, we are willing to allow that it is not fair to draw any certain infer- 
ence from an experience so limited. ‘The excitement consequent on the sudden 
opening of the corn-trade will account for some considerable increase in the 
imports. Again, it is probable that many entries have been thrown upon these 
four months which would bave taken plice in the earlier part of the year, but 
for the expectation of a favourable change. Still this is not enough to account 
for the enormous difference which we have stated to exist between the last and 
any preceding four months; still less to explain the more extraordinary fact that 
that importation, joined to a most promising harvest, has not reduced the price 
of corn even so low as its former average. But let us make what deductions 
we please, we cannot so pare down the fact as to extinguish a most remark- 
able and decisive testimony to the wisdom of the Premier’s measure: and two 
or three remarks especially suggest themselves. 

“ First, with regard to cheap food. ‘This is a point on which the Ministerial 
supporters of the Ministerial bill are in something of a dilemma. Either their 
bill will or will not lower the price of corn. If it will, it will damage, pro tanto, 
the farmer ; if it fails to do so, it will not satisfy the cry for cheap food. And 
so, whatever they promise, they bring somebody or other about their ears. The 
two claims are plainly irreconcilable; and if they please one demandant, they 
must, however some very zealous partisans may struggle against the difficulty, 
make up their minds to affront the other. But it must be allowed, that the 
event of their measure has proved as valuable to them as any could possibly be 
in this respect. It has hitherto appeared that the relaxation of the restrictive 
system, though it has increased importation, has not materially lowered prices. 
And this goes at once to reassure the farmer, by showing him that his pros- 


* These tables it is not necessary to copy. The first is an ‘‘ account of wheat and 


| wheat-flour entered fur home consumption atten of the principal ports of Great Britain 





in each week since the passing of the new Cora-law, [eighteeu weeks, from April 22d 
to August 25th.] with the average price and rates of duty.” It presents the following 
results: total quarters entered, 6,457,931; general average price, 62s. ld.; rate of duty, 
8s. 4d. ; [this seems to be a mistake: the average rate of duty, according to the figures 
given, would be about 10s. 4d.; the mean, lus. 6d.]; total amountof duty. 974,0242. 
The uext table exhibits the ‘* average prices and total quantities of foreiga wheat and 
wheat flour entered for home cousumption, with the average rate and total amount of 
dnties paid thereon, with the average prices of flour for each year during the operation 
of Act 9 George IV. c. 60, from the 15th of July 1828 to the 29th of April 1842.” The 
table really accounts fur the Aalfof each year; aud for the portion of 1842 up to April 
29th. The average price per quarter in that time was59s., the range beiug from 39s, 4d. 
to 7Us. 8d.; the gross amount of quarters entered was 14,914,547; the total net amonnt 
of duty paid (for the whole period) was 4,164,800/. ; the average rate of duty, 5s. 7d. 
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perity is far less dependent on this artificial protection than he has been in the 
habit of thinking; and to quiet the more violent section of those who denounce 
all restriction as a tax on the head of the poor man, by showing that he is mis- 
taken in charging the evil under which he suffers upon this part of our fiscal 
system. The Corn-laws have been partially repealed; they have produced the 
importation; but this importation has not produced the cheapness of corn 
which might have been predicted. The fact is most extraordinary ; but hitherto 
such is the fact; and certainly it is a convenient one for the Ministers. 

“ On this the Quarterly observes, that the measure just passed has united 
advantages hitherto treated as incompatible; it has raised the revenue, it has 
given abundance of provision to the people, and this without interfering with 
the prosperity of the farmer. We will add, it has given steadiness to the aver- 
ages, which cannot fail of being advantageous to all partics. 

“ But we would now suggest, not as being in any hurry about the matter, 
but for the mature consideration of Government, whether an experiment which 
has hitherto answered so well does not tempt to a further advance. If the 
duties are really of so little importance to the farmer as the experience of the 
last four months would show, and their reduction so efficacious in throwing 
into our hands an abundance of the staff of life, it may be thought that we are 
wanting to ourselves in not pursuing to its legitimate limits a course of so 
great promise and open to so little objection. And indeed, the very f ct that 
the great increase of supply has not been sufficient to lower the priccs, would 
seem to imply a sudden and proportionate increase in demand, and to give force 
and application, evcn beyond the speaker’s intention, to Sir Robert Peel's argu- 
ment, when he urged that the population of the country was increasing faster 
than their means of subsistence, and that it was the plain duty of the Parlia- 
ment to keep pace with that increase by the gradual extension of our sources 
of supply. 
sary system of extension, at least till the plenty which it is to accomplish 
begins to affect the market. 

** Lastly, the new scale bore a kind of approximation to a fixed duty. The 
variations were compressed within narrower limits, and the differences were in 
themselves smaller and more regular. The result has been a vast increase in 
the revenue, and a more steady and sound state of the market. Here, too, we 
would venture to suggest that the result is not only satisfactory but encourag- 
ing. Advantages which have been gained by the 





Success invites progress. 
present might surely be doubled by a more extensive reform; and such, we 
hope, before long, will be the opinion of the Conservative leaders. 

“ We owe to Sir Robert Peel thanks for what he has done. He has done— 
events show that it is so—he has done all that could be done at the moment. 
A bolder attempt would have effected the disruption of his own party, and that 
at a moment most critical for the wellbeing of the country. But we shall still 
hope to be more in his debt before we have done with him. There has never 
been any one reason given for his stopping where he has done. Figures are 
not principles; and we have not yet heard any argumeut for the particular 
figures composing the present Corn-law scale, excepting that there they were. 
The scale has slid once ; there is no visible reason why it may not absolutely 
collapse. Duties have diminished once; we look to see them waste away yet 
alittle more, And we will venture to predict, that whatever review under 
those circumstances undertakes a justification of the Premier’s policy, will 
appeal to a no less striking display of success than has been done by the 
Quarterly.” 


The average price of wheat continues to fall; today the six weeks’ 
average is down to 54s. 7d., which governs the duty of 18s. per quarter 
on importation; but with the certainty of a further increase of duty in 
a week ortwo. It appears that the losses sustained by the import of 
foreign corn this season—estimated at about two millions of pounds, or 
double the amount paid for duty to the Government—have not been suf- 
ficient to deter new adventurers, who continue to import wheat from 
the Continent, and who are even now sending out fresh orders for pur- 
chases; although at the same time other persons are looking out for 
better markets, whither they may reéxport the corn which they find it 
impossible to sell here without submitting to the most ruinous sacri- 
fice.— Globe, Sept. 22. 

On Saturday evening last, the crier at Wisbech was employed to an- 
nounce that a certain tradesman in the town had received a quantity of 
foreign potted-beef, which he could sell at 44d. per pound. The crier 
had no sooner finished his round, than he was engaged by a butcher, to 
inform the public that he was selling good English potted-beef at 3}d. 
per pound.— Stamford Mercury. 

Sir Peter Laurie had before him at Guildhall, on Tuesday, Mr. Vena- 
bles, a butcher in Newgate Market, as witness in some case of little in- 
terest; and with his usual activity, Sir Peter subjected the witness to 
the following cross-examination on the effects of the new Tariff— 

Sir Peter Laurie said, he was glad to get information from practical men : 
he wished to know whether the importation of foreign cattle was decreasing 
or increasing ? 

Mr. Venables said it was increasing. There were some very fine Spanish 
cattle in Smithfield Market on Monday. The price paid in Spain was very 
low ; and the importers had made a good profit. 

Sir Peter Laurie asked ifan importation from Spain bad been expected ? 

Mr. Venables said, certainly not, on account of the length of the voyage ; 
but they came in good condition for killing. No foreign meat, however, was 
equal to our own. 

Sir Peter Laurie said he had recently visited Belgium and Holland, and to 
him the cattle thereabout seemed to be in excellent condition. 


Mr. Venables said, what we had received from that quarter was certainly | 


very fine ; but they put ten beasts to graze on a plot that would be given to 
three in England. Anacre of land would only support one beast and a sheep. 

Sir Peter asked what reduction had been effected in the price of meat? 

Mr. Venables replied, a halfpenny a pound. Prices would never rise again 
above the present level, and it was clear they must go lower in a year or eigh- 
teen months. Large quantities of American salt pork were coming in, It was 
a very supcrior article, and the sale would be extensive. At the Barnet Fair 
just closed, no cattle could be sold but at a reduction of 3/. a head on the last 
year’s prices. On the last day of the fair, 22,000 cattle remained unsold; while 
on the same day of the last year not one head remained unsold as early as two 
o’clock. 

Sir Peter asked what would become of the unsold beasts? 

Mr. Venables said, they would be driven about to other fairs, and sold at the 
same reduction of 3/,a bead. ‘The graziers were suffering now, but ultimately 
the landlords must bear the loss. 

The Paris papers of Monday were all but umiversally occupied in 
discussing the treaty just concluded between this country and the 
United States. We borrow, with some further abridgment, the concise 
summary of the Times— 

“Tn the opinion of the National, the United States, although the treaty was 
highly honourable and conformable to their interest, had not derived all the 
advantages they might have expected from the embarrassed position of Great 
Britain, which was betrayed by her excessive anxiety to arrive at the conclue 


It can hardly be unsafe, one would think, to carry on the neces- | 
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sion of peace. It blames the American Government for not demanding full 
satisfaction for the destruction of the Caroline, and flatters itself with the hope 
that the affair of the Creole, which was left unsettled, may yet lead_to a rup- 
ture. The Courrier Frangais states, that the Government of the Union had, 
by that treaty, given a new consecration to the grand principle of the invio- 
lability of the flag, and ¢ that it was impossible to suppose that, in presence of 
such a compact, other Cabinets an long submit to the humiliation of 
the right of search; and the protocol should still be left open, in order 
that France might adhere to the deplorable treaty of 1841.” The Com. 
merce, after presenting its readers with a most gloomy picture of our situa- 
tion, and bestowing a few words of praise on the activity of our states- 
men, their devotion to their country and its interests, expresses indignation 
at the United States ‘ being allowed the honour of showing to the world 
how the pretensions of England can be resisted.’ ‘ Is not France,’ it exclaims, 
‘as great and as powerful as the American republic? does she occupy less 
space and hold an inferior rank among nations? And yet, since the Revolution 
of July, we have been at the mercy and placed under the control of England. 
We have submitted to the right of visitation, which the Americans have re- 
jected once more; we have even to a certain extent voluntarily undergone that 
humiliation, after a public insult, after the signature and execution of the 
treaty of the 15th of July. What is the cause of this difference between the 
two countries ?—It is simply this: the American Cabinet depends for support 
on its own citizens against foreigners, whilst the French Cabinet stands in 
need of foreign aid to make head against the interior.” The Journal des Dé- 
bats thinks the question of the right of search more removed than ever from a 
satisfactory solution: ‘The United States not only have not obtained any 
satisfaction on the most irritating point of their relations with Great Britain, 
but the English Plenipotentiary even refused, in a categorical manner, to enter 
into any arrangement on a question which, it is true, can only present itself in 
time of war, but which always leaves the door open for a rupture.’ The Presse 
says much the same as the Commerce: ‘It is incumbent on us, whenever the 
British Admiralty shall demand warrants for its officers, to deny them peremp- 
torily, and to withdraw successively those that have been already issued. We 
have no other line of policy te pursue.’ ” 

The Courrier Frangais announces that Lord Lowther had visited 
Paris for the purpose of making new arrangements for the conveyance 
of the Indian mail, which was no longer to proceed through France 
after the expiration of the convention signed by the Post-offices of the 
two countries— 

“ The mails,” it says, “ will hereafter be landed at Venice or Trieste. This 
will be highly prejudicial to our country, and by no means advantageous to 
the English; but although the distance be longer by that road than through 
France, their correspondence will follow it in preference, in order to avoid the 
delays and vexations of every description which their couriers have experienced 
in France. Such is the result of the impediments opposed to commercial and 
political relations by a narrow-minded and teasing Administration.” 

On the other hand, Galignani’s Messenger says that Mr. Dubost, one 
of the heads of the French Post-office, left Paris on Thursday for 
London— 

“This gentleman is charged by the Government to negotiate a new Post- 
office treaty on a much larger and more liberal basis than the existing one. 
The arrangements contemplated in M. Dubost’s mission extend also, we 
understand, to the more rapid transmission of the Indian mail from Marseilles, 
and to the putting an end to the vexatious delays and difficulties which the 
couriers of the London press have hitherto experienced in carrying their des- 
patches through France.” 

M. Dubost always opposed in the Council the contemptible system 
pursued by the Administration with regard to the expresses of the 
English papers, and denied the legal right to prevent their free circula- 
tion through France. The Times ascribes more extensive objects to 
M. Dubost’s mission, and says that he has come “to treat with our 
Post-office authorities for the reduction of the postage-duties on letters 
from France to England, and vice versa ; and that there is at length rea- 
son to hope for the realization of the wisely-conceived ameliorations so 
ably recommended three or four years since in the work published on 
the subject by M. Pirou, Deputy Postmaster-General of France.” 

The Morning Chronicle is informed that “ a treaty is upon the poin 
of being concluded with Hanover by which the Stade-duties are to be 
increased.” ‘ Upon many of our commodities, upon raw cotton for in- 
stance, we understand the duty is to be doubled. Something like a 
hundred thousand pounds a year, it is estimated, is to be levied by the 
new treaty, for the benefit of the King of Hanover.” The Morning 
Post says that the representations of the Chronicle are false: “ The 
regulation to which they (the duties) are now about to be submitted 
will have reference, not so much to their amount as to the mode of col- 
lection”: “ the truth is, that the operation of the new system will be 
to diminish the levy by the abolition of all fees on its collection ; and 
this diminution will be effected on a gross amount which never ex- 


| ceeded by more than a few hundreds an average of 14,000/. per annum 


on British shipping!” The Chronicle, however, returns to the charge, 
and seems to make out a case. 

The Augsburg Gazette of the 15th gives the following statement— 

“ During the negotiations for the treaty of commerce between Belgium and 
France, two notes, one from the Prussian Cabinet, the other from that of Eng- 
land, were transmitted to the Belgian Government. The English note cons 
tained menaces; that of Prussia observed that the King of the Belgians and 
his Ministers would understand too well the interest of their country to draw 
upon it the hostility of the rest of Europe by an exclusive adhesion to the in- 
terests of France, and the Prussian Government would see with pleasure the 
Be'gian Government contributing to the modification of the Belgian duties on 
the Prussian frontier. The Belgian Government did not allow itself to be in- 
timidated by the note of the British Government, and preferred acting in the 
sense of that of Prussia.” 





Cape Town journals have been received to the 20th of July, con- 
veying the important intelligence of the relief of Captain Smith and his 
detachment at Natal; despatches having been received from Captain 
Smith and Colonel Cloete, with fuil accounts. 

Captain Smith’s despatch is addressed to Colonel Hare, and dated 
30th June. It confirms the report of the taking of the Point at Natal 
by the Boers on the 25th of May. An 18-pounder fell into their hands 
and a quantity of provisions; but a quantity of powder had rp 
been removed to the camp; where Captain Smith now concentrated 
his force, and determined to await reinforcements. The Captain’s suc- 
cinct narrative of the events which followed is interesting— 

“The Farmers having desired the Captains of the Pilot and Mazeppa to 
write and express to me their willingness to enter into arrangements for the 
removal of the troops, which letter reached me the day after the Point fell 


into their possession, L accepted their proposal for a truce; being desirous of | 
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gaining time to strengthen the post as much as possible. During its conti- 
nuance, they sent in terms so ridiculously extravagant, that although the 
quantity of provisions in the camp was extremely limited, I immediately broke 
off all communication with them ; being fully determined, sooner than submit, 
toendure the extremity of privation. I therefore placed the men upon half- 
allowance ; destroyed a small post which I had caused to be erected between the 
camp and some buildings occupied by the English residents; and made my po- 
sition as secure as I possibly could, with a view to holding out to the last. 
Their arrangements being completed, the Farmers, about six a.m. on the 31st, 
made a desperate attack on the camp, throwing into it during the course of the 
day 122 round shot, besides keeping up an incessant fire of musketry. On the 
following day, (June Ist,) they slackened their fire of musketry, but threw in 
124 round shot; and on the 2d opened a fire from the 18-pounder, which they 
had contrived to bring from the Point, while they still continued their dis- 
charges of musketry. During the course of this day, they sent the Reverend 
Mr. Archbell, with a flag of truce, proposing to allow the women to quit the 
camp, and to send back two wounded men; but this was done merely to gain 
time to repair some works thrown down by the fire from our batteries. Here 
I think it right to observe, that they were incessantly employed every night in 
making approaches towards the post, which were constructed with considerable 
skill: this the nature of the ground enabled them to do with much facility ; 
and from thence a most galling fire was constantly kept up, particularly on 
the two batteries wherein I had placed the 18-pounder and howitzer. 

“ Finding that the few cattle remaining at the kraal were dying, either from 
wounds or want of sustenance, I directed that they should be killed and made 
into Liltong, reducing the issue to half a pound daily. I also had a well dug in 
the camp, which gave good water; there being a risk in going to the valley at 
night, from whence we had hitherto procured it. 

“In resuming my detail of proceedings, I may state generally that the at- 
tacks on the camp were continued from day to day with more or less spirit by 


the Farmers; who, having soon exhausted their iron balls, fired leaden ones from | “ti 
| oppost lon, 


their large guns, in some instances sending them with much precision. Our 
practice from the camp was excellent ; a shot from the 18-pounder having dis- 
mounted one of their 6-pounders on the 3d instant, besides wounding several 
of those attached to it. 

“On the night of the 8th, I sent out a party to destroy some works in our 
front ; which was accomplished without loss. In a subsequent sortic, made on 
the night of the 18th instant, we were less fortunate, although the duty was 


erformed with great gallantry ; the Boers being surprised in their trenches, | . ; ys 
P ws 8 y3 = p ’ | Quintus, a German naturalist, another Scholtz, practising as a doctor, and two 


and many bayoneted after a stout resistance. In this attack, which was 
headed by Lieutenant Molesworth, Twenty-seventh Regiment, I had to regret 
the loss of Ensign Prior and two privates of the same corps, who were killed, 
besides four others being severely wounded. 

“Upon inquiring into the state of the provisions this day, I found that only 
three days’ issue of meat remained. 
were living might be killed and made into Liltong. We had hitherto been is- 
suing biscuit-dust, alternating with biscuit and rice, at half-allowance. The 


horse- flesh, of which there was but little, we commenced using on the 22d ; and | 


by a rigid exactness in the issues, I calculated we might certainly hold out, al- 
though without meat, for nearly a month longer; for we had eleven bags of 
forage-corn in store, which I had commenced grinding into meal; and by every 
one contributing what remained of private into the public stock, a tolerable 
quantity of various articles of sustenance was procured. 


I therefore directed that such horses as | 





Captain Smith now threw out a party, and we joined him at four o'clock. 
Having thus executed your Excellency’s commands with all military romp- 
titude, by extricating the brave detachment of troops under Captain Smith’s 
command, I strengthened his post by Captain Durnford’s detachment, and 
directed Major D'Urbsn to hold Stellar’s Farm ; returning myself to the port, 
to arrange a post of defence with such of the troops as 1 expected would have 
been landed. * * * Thus was accomplished, within the incredibly short 
space of one month from the date of Captain Smith’s report of his position, 
the relief of his party at a distance of 1,500 miles from Cape Town, whence 
the relief was despatched ; his communication having had to pass through hostile 
hands and a savage country.” 

Tn the affair, one lance corporal and one private were killed; two 
privates and two seamen wounded. Two guns, 4-pounders, were taken 
from the Boers at the harbour. 

In a subsequent despatch, dated July 3d, Colonel Cloete describes the 
result of his operations— 

“ The immediate effect of taking Port Natal on the afternoon of the 26th 
ultimo, as reported in iny despatch of the 28th to your Excellency, was, that 
on the same night the master of the Pilot brig, who had been detained as a 
prisoner among the Boers, and four other persons, made their escape from Con- 


| gella during the panic caused by our advance-movement on Captain Smith’s 


camp, and joined me at this place. They reported to me that the Boers had 
abandoned Congella in the greatest haste, and had taken flight. On the morn- 


| ing of the 28th, however, we discovered with our spy-glasses that there were a 
| number of horses about Congella, and I immediately determined to march 


| upon it; for which purpose, I collected from each of the outposts one hundred 


| men; and with this force and a howitzer I took the road to Congella. A small 


party of the insurgents’ scouts were seen a little in advance of the place: on 
perceiving our approach, they retired under the shelter of a bush ; and we 
entered the village, consisting of about fifteen or twenty houses, without any 
Ilere we found some stores, merchandise, spirits in casks, an 


their curious establishment for moulding six-pounder leaden shot. I resisted 


| the burning of the place, and prevented all plundering: as, however, the troops 


“On the night of the 24th, several rockets, apparently from a vessel in the | 


bay, assured us that relief was nigh at hand: these we answered. On the 
night of the 25th, the many rockets from seaward assured us, that not only 


was a vessel in the bay, but that she was communicating with another in the | 


offing ; a surmise corroborated on the following day by the landing of the party 
under Colonel Cloete, and their final relief of the post in gallant style, between 
three and four o’clock in the afternoon.” 

The Boers had plundered the English residents, and conveyed them, 
as well as the soldiers whom they had taken prisoners, to Pietermau- 
ritzburg. 

The first of Colonel Cloete’s despatches to Sir George Napier details 
the proceedings in relieving Captain Smith— 

“ Her Majesty’s ship Southampton arrived and anchored off Port Natal on 
the night of the 25th instant. 
with Captain Durnford, Twenty-Seventh Regiment, and a detachment of one 
hundred men, two small howitzers, and some stores, despatched by Colonel 
Hare from Algoa Bay on the 10th instant. Captain Durnford reported, that 
the insurgent Boers had refused him all communication with Captain Smi:h, 


who was still holding his post ; that the headlands at the entrance of the her- | 


Here was found at anchor the schooner Conch, | 


| had been killed by them. 


bour were armed with guns, and that the Boers had collected in force to op- | 


pose our landing. Signal-guns and rockets were fired from the frigate to inti- 
mate our arrival to Captain Smith, and every arrangement made for carrying 
the place as soon as the tide served and the frigate could be placed so as to 
cover our landing 

“ At two o’clock p.m., on the 26th instant, the Southampton was in position, 
and the troops were embarked in the boats; which, however, could only take 
eighty-five men. ‘Thirty-five had been previously added to Captain Durn- 
ford’s detachment on board the Conch. The sea-beach being impracticable, the 
previous order of attack was changed ; and I directed Captain Wells, with a de- 
tachment of thirty-five men, to land on the first point of the High Bluff within 
the bar, and drive the Boers out of the thick bush; while the Conch, the 
launch armed with a carronade and the barge, were to proceed direct into the 
harbour, land, and take possession of the port. 

“A fresh sea-breeze fortunately set into the harbour at the very time of 
our advance ; the Conch, taking thus the boats in tow, crossed the bar at three 


o'clock ; Captain Wells landed where directed : when a brisk fire was opened on | 


the Conch and boats, from both shores, that from the bigh wooded bluff within 
twenty yards of the boats; yet, in spite of the short range and cross-fire under 
which the boats had to pass, so quick was our advance, aided by both wind and 
tide, that but little effect was produced from their tire. When opposite the 
landing-place, from whence the firing still continued, I ordered Major D’Urban 
to land; who immediately jumped on shore, and we rushed to the fl ig-staff to 
pull down the colours and give her Majesty’s frigate notice that we were in pos- 
session, and to cease firing. 

“The Boers abandoned their strong ground the instant we landed: yet, so 
thick was the bush and so broken the ground, that though from the smart fire 
kept up they must have been in force, not half-a-dozen of them were ever 
seen; and on the southern bluff so thick was the wooded covering, that nothing 
but the smoke from their firelocks was ever seen. I have since learned that the 
number of Boers who defended the port amounted to 350 men: their loss it 
has been impossible to ascertain. 

“Having thus seized the port and landed the men from the Conch, the 
troops were immediately formed: Captain Durnford was ordered to enter the 
bush on the right and drive the Boers before him, whilst 1 placed mysclf on a 
— in the centre; Major D'Urban taking the left along the harbour 

ach. 


_“In this order we advanced through a bush, the character of which it is 
difficult to describe, and which might have been held by a handful of resolute 
men, against any assailants. 

. “On reaching the open ground, we found the direction of Captain Smith’s 
intrenched camp by the firing of his heavy gun. We marched upon the Point : 





were still without any of the provisions to be landed from the Southampton, 
and with only two days’ provisions in hand, I directed such articles of consump- 
tion as were necessary for the use of the troops to be put into a wagon which 
we found there, and conveyed these supplies to the camp. 

“ Four persons, inhabitants of Congella, gave themselves up to me; one 


others. I availed myself of these people to convey to the misguided Boers 
the merciful intentions of Government; placing in their hands a copy of a 
public notice, which I affixed to one of the houses at Congella; and having 
liberated these people, I returned to the outposts with the troops. 

“ T understood the Boers to have retired to one of their camps about twelve 
miles off, where they were said to be four hundred strong, with four or five guns. 

“ Without any of my provisions or ammunition yet landed from the South- 
ampton, or any means of organizing transport, I did not feel justified in enter- 
ing upon any forward movement, which would tend only to lead me away from 
the more important object of strengthening my posts, forming and securing my 
magazines. 

“Upon these objects I have since been engaged ; and having required of the 
Caffers to bring me in as many horses and cattle as they could get, I have 
no doubt that 1 shall soon be in a condition to take the offensive with some 
effect. 

* Several inhabitants, fifteen in number, have come in and taken the oath of 
allegiance. 

“ [regret to be obliged to close this despatch with a report which reached 
me last night, that the Caffers had begun to set upon the Boers, and that three 
The enclosures explain the manner in which I have 
treated this subject, and upon the principles of which I purpose strictly to act : 
for if England will not put down the Boers by her own legitimate means, it 
were better to abandon the question altogether, and submit even to the insult 
we have received, than to adopt the degrading process of inlisting the savage in 
our cause, or call upon the Zoolah assegais to commit all the atrocities of in= 
discriminate bloodshed and spoliation.” 

The letter from Pretorius, which informed Colonel Cloete that the 
Caffers had attacked the Boers, closed thus — 

“IT must also acquaint you, that we have already made over this country to 
his Majesty the King of the Netherlands, and have called upon that Power to 
protect us; so that we have every right to expect that our cause will be sup- 
ported in Europe.” 

Colonel Cloete replied to the Anglo-Dutch leader by expressing his 
regret at the conduct of the Caffers ; adding— 

* You say you would still be disposed to avert the evils of this coming blood- 
shed, which you are aware will lead to extermination. If you are sincere in 
this, there can be nothing degrading, in so great a cause to humanity, in your 
giving in your submission to her Majesty's authority, as an indispensable and 
preliminary step to a final adjustment, which you may be very certain the Go- 
vernment has every disposition to settle with justice and leniency towards the 
Emigrant Farmers; and in the favourable interpretation to your interests, you 
will find in myself a friend rather than one inimical to your unbappy coun- 
trymen. 

““T regret much that you should have allowed yourselves to be so grossly de- 
ceived with regard to the intentions of the King of Holland, by a person totally 
unaccredited, and that you should have been urged to act as you have, upon 
the vain supposition that any of the European Powers would lend an ear to 
any question arising between England and her colony of the Cape of Good 
Hope, of which you cannot be so ignorant as not to know tbat Port Natal has 
always been a dependency. 

“ T shall be happy to lend my best efforts to arrest any general rising, or 
partial acts of violence of the Zoolahs or Caffers ; but I feel my incapacity to 
do much in this respect while your people continue in arms against her Ma- 
jesty’s authority, and thus lead these tribes to think that whatever injury they 
do you must be pleasing to the Government.” 

Colonel Cloete had issued a notice, dated 28th June, stating that all 
peaceably-disposed inhabitants of Natal should remain unmolested, and 
offering a free pardon to all deserters from the army who should return 


to their colours within ten days. 


The Augsburg Gazette of the 15th instant announces the fall of Izzet 
Mehemet, Grand Vizier at Constantinople, and the reappointment of 
Rauf Pasha to the post. Izzet was determined to carry matters 
in Syria with a high hand; and as the Porte was about to yield to the 
demands of the Christian Powers, another instrument than Izzet was 
required. ’ 

he German papers bring news of a revolution in Servia. The 
emigrant or exiled party attacked the arsenal of Kragujewtez, took it, 
and forced Prince Michael to fly, after two days’ combat. He had fled 
into the Austrian territories at Semlin. 


According to the Gazette du Midi of the 13th instant, the Russians 
had exprienced another check in Circassia. The iasurgents surprised 
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at night and cut to pieces a body of about 10,000 men, encamped under 
the walls of Marga, and made themselves masters of that fortress, 
which they entered together with the fugitives. Nearly the whole of 
the troops in the camp were put to the sword, and a number of officers 
were made prisoners. 

A scientific expedition, under the direction of the Academy of Sciences 
of St. Petersburg, is about to proceed immediately to Siberia, to ex- 
plore the vast country between the rivers Pjasida and Chatanga, ex- 
tending to the Icy Sea. 


A correspondent of the Morning Chronicle gives some intelligence of 
political advancement in Transylvania, which has not kept pace with 
its sister land, Hungary. The news is conveyed in the words of the 
Vasarnapi Ujsag, 2 Transylvanian paper; which says, speaking of the 
Landtag— 

“The 12th August was a great day. A Parliamentary declaration was then 
made, in which the only true political principle was laid down, that every man 
ought to participate in the general affeirs of the common country of all. On 
the 16th August, it was resolved by the States—- 

“J, That in future every man, whether noble oy not, shall be entitled to ac- 
quire and possess landed property. ; 

“2, That every man shall have the right of instituting legal proceedings. 

3, That the peasants shall be qualitied to dispose frecly of any property 
acquired by them. 


“4, That the power of inflicting corporal punishment shall be entirely with- 


drawn from the lord of the soil.” 

The Chronicle's correspondent adds a few remarks on the topics of 
discussion in Hungary itself— 

“No topic is at present more frequently discussed by the Hungarian press 
than the emancipation of the burghers, and the abolition of the immunity from 
taxation enjoyed by the nobles, ‘These questions are to form the prominent 
subjects of discussion of the legislative session which is to open next spring. 
Of their own accord, and impelled merely by patriotic motives, the nobles, it is 
said, will sacrifice their own privileges, and raise the burghers to their own 
level. At present the burghers enjoy no political rights in Hungary, have no 
voice in the election of their Magistrates, no participation in the enactment of 
the laws. The Reformers of Hungary are too sensible of the melancholy 
effects of such a state of things, not to be anxious to do away with it as soon as 
possible. Let the commercial and industrious classes be relieved from arbi- 
trary rule, and an active, intelligent, and wealthy middle-class will come 
pouring into Hungary, instead of directing their course to the distant regions 
of America and Atrica. The construction of a railroad, at the public expense, 
to connect the plains of Pesth with the sea-coast at Fiume, is spoken of. A 
commission sitting at Pesth has also drawn up a liberal penal code, into which 
the penitentiary system of Philadelphia is to be introduced, while all corporal 
aud capital punishments are to be abolished, and the principle of publicity 
adopted in all criminal proceedings. ‘This will form the third great topic of 
discussion in the ensuing Dict.” 





The King of Hanover, who has recovered from his late attack, left 
Dusseldorf for his capital on the 16th. 

The heats of the summer have so dried up the waters of the river 
Elbe, that the water-mills are all at a stand ; and near Pirna the river is 
entirely dry. The waters, in retiring, have given up a secret kept by 
them for more than two hundred years, A square stone is left bare, 
having the following significant inscription in Saxon patois—* When 
last men saw me, in August 1629, they wept; and they who see me 
next shall weep too,” 


The French papers said lately that the resistance of the natives in 
Algiers was almost entirely subdued; but the last accounts, to the 10th 
instant, state that the autumn campaign will be on an extensive scale; 
a number of tribes who had made their submission having evinced hos- 
tile dispositions since they had secured their crops. 

The Moniteur publishes an order of the Minister of War, granting a 
free passage on board the Government packets to persons proceeding 
to Algeria to scttle in the villages, twenty-two in number, about to be 
established by General Bugeaud. 

The well-known violiu-player Baillot died a few days ago, in Paris ; 
andon Sunday he was buried in the cemetery of Montmartre. The 
funeral was attended by most members of the Royal Academy of 
Music, and by several distinguished literary and scientific men. 

A singular instance of the mode of appeal in French criminal trials 
has just occurred. Langlois was tried at Rouen for having suborned 
a person to fire at his father, who was wounded in the shoulder. He 
had also attempted to poison his parent. The Jury admitted extenuat- 
ing circumstances, and Langlois was accordingly condemned to the gal- 
lies for life. The Procureur-General appealed against the sentence as 
too mild, and Langlois was tried again at Evreux. He was here con- 
demned capitally, and executed at Forges on the 14th. 

Some proceedings in the Royal Court of Jersey, on the 10th instant, 
disclose a most anomalous state of the law of evidence in that dependency. 
John Pirouet was charged, in July last, with a capital assault on his niece, 
Marie Rachel Pirouet; and the question now submitted to the Royal 
Court was, whether her evidence could be received, as she was under 
twelve years of age. But Advocate le Sueur further contended for the 
prisoner, that persons within certain degrees of consanguinity cannot 
be received as witnesses “in their relations’ causes”; and he cited 
many cases in support of his argument: in one case, in 1824, the evi- 





dence of Elizabeth Becquet against J. Hotton, charged with murder, | 


was rejected, because she was the prisoner’s niece: the evidence of | 
The | 


uncles, nephews, and sometimes cousins-german, was rejected. 


Attorney-General added, that in Hotton’s case and others it was de- | 


cided that brothers and sisters could not be heard. 
acase of robbery in 1815, in which an uncle and aunt were heard ; 
and since that time conflicting decisions had been given. The Court, 
he said, had always followed their own understanding in such matters, 
The Court now decided that the niece was not a competent witness. 
Lisbon news has been received to the 12th instant, brought by the 
Lady Mary Wood steamer. The Chamber of Peers had passed the 
Bill of Ways and Means for the present year. ‘The Deputies were 
occupied with a measure lately introduced, endowing the Douro Wine 
Company with an income of 150 contos of reis, derived from the duties 
on the export and consumption of wine at Oporto; and regulating the 
powers and obligations of the Company, which is to open deposits at 


He cited, however, | 





various foreign stations, and to purchase 20,000 pipes of wines of 
second and third qualities from the Douro wine-growers, at stipulated 
prices. 

Pisa was the scene of a frightful accident on the 5th instant. Up- 
wards of two hundred persons were in an amphitheatre near one of the 
gates of the town, spectators of the game of pallone—a sort of rackets 
played by two parties, shuttlecockwise, with a very large strong leather 
ball filled with air, and a kind of wooden glove, spiked, to strike the ball : 
the ball isso buoyant and elastic that it will rebound overatree. In such 
cases as the present, the game is generally played by persons who make 
ittheirtrade. During the game, a wall sank under part of the spectators, 
bringing down other portions of a building, and many persons were 
buried under the ruins. The dead body of a child was first extricated 
fifty-six persons were found to be severely injured, many, it was feared 
mortally. Several of the sufferers belonged to families of note in Pisa 





The New York packet-ship Cambridge brings intelligence to the Ist, 
one day later than that received last week. 

The papers contain a message from the President to the House of 
Representatives, which constitutes a protest against the report of the 
Committee of thirteen on the late veto. Mr. Tyler says that he holds. 
the Executive Government in trust for the people: he shows that, how- 
ever unprecedented the mode in which he attained the chief office, it 
was in a perfectly regular course, and therefore he had not “ usurped” 
any powér; and he maintains, that however unusual, his exercise of the 
veto was also performed in a regular manner, and in strict accordance 
with his sense of responsibility for the duties intrusted to him. He 
says, that had he been impeached before the Senate, he would have met 
the accusation with firmness; but he protests against the unfairness 
and “unconstitutionality” of Mr. Adams’s report, adopted by the 
House. : 

Hlot weather can make even diplomacy throw off its cloak. The 
United Stat.s Senate discussed the new treaty with Great Britain with 
closed doors and the determination to be secret; but the weather wa 
sultry, the windows were thrown up, and Mr. Allen of Ohio, who ha 
a very shrill voice, and talked loud, took occasion to go over the whole 
of the treaty ; and so, it is said, the details of the treaty discussed in 
secret conclave became the common talk in Washington before it had 
passed the Senate ! 

Congress was to reassemble in three months. 

The rate of exchange on England was 7 to 4; on France, 5. 35 to 7. 





The Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty have caused very hand- 
some silver medals to be struck, to be presented as rewards to engineers 
of the first class serving in the steam-vessels of the Navy, for good 
conduct and ability. The first medal has been awarded to Mr. William 
Shaw, who served under Lieutenant Smith, in the Tartarus, on the 
West Indian and North American station. 





In ascribing the original English version of The Fall of Babylon to 
Professor Taylor, we fell into an error: it will be best rectified by 
inserting a letter of explanation from that gentleman, which appeared 
in the Morning Post of Wednesday. 

“ TO THE EDITOR OF THE MORNING POST. 

“ Sir—I fear, from the paragraph of the Post of this morning, to which my 
attention has been directed, that I may be suspected of having claimed to have 
written the first poetical English version of the libretto of The Fall of Ba- 
bylon. Iam not in the habit of claiming what is not my own, and least of all 
should I think of claiming to be a poet. As I have said in the preface toa 
series of compositions for which I have endeavoured to write English words, 
‘Irhyme from mere necessity.’ I gave Mr. Hutton, about ten years since, 
my ideas of an oratorio founded on the story of the fall of Babylon; com- 
prising, as I then stated, ‘ that portion of Jewish history which narrates the 
captivity, the promise of God to Cyrus, the investiture of Babylon, Belshazzar’s 
feast, and the thanksgiving of the Jews in the prospect of return to their native 
land.’ I sent him also my ‘ ideas of the oratorio in detail, divided into reci- 
tative, song, chorus, &c. &c.’ The work was, as ag say, intended for the use 
of Sir H. R. Bishop; whom I had urged, after the production of his Seventh 
Day, to write an oratorio. I had no interest in the affair, save that of 
friendship and love of the art. I introduced the poet and the musician 
to euch other, and awaited the result. I have no need to go into the 
reasons which led Sir H. R. Bishop to give up any attempt to set Mr. 
Hutton’s libretto. I have no business with him; nor has the public. It 
is sufficient that he did abandon it. After the termination of the last 
Norwich Festival, I ventured to recommend this subject to Spohr’s notice; 
and I obtained from Mr. Hutton (stating the purpose for which it was wanted) 
his MS. I was compelled, in order to bring it within the requisite space, to cur- 
tail the libretto; but I always hoped and intended that it might have appeared 
in its original form, and, with this view, enjoined on the German translator 8 
strict adherence to the original English metres. Instead of this, he chose to 
alter the metre of almost every piece; and I had no resource but to follow his 
altered stanzas. It was no longer, therefore, possible for me to affix Mr. Hutton’s 
name to the /ibretto. He would, justly, have charged me with fathering upon 
him my own imperfections. The fact is, that out of 552 lines, of which Mr. 
Hutton’s poem consists, but eighteen will be found in my translation from the 
German. I stated this in print last December ; adding—* I regret the necessity 
of such a change, because I am fully aware of the incompetency of the duty 
which has thus devolved upon me; and if I could have obtained efficient help, 
I would gladly have availed myself of it. But where the position, length, con- 
nection, and accent of every individual word have to be weighed and measured, a 
true poet would soon find himself unable to move with grace and freedom, if be 
were able to move at all.’ In a prior published letter, I had distinctly stated, 
that though the scheme of the oratorio was mine, ‘ the poetical version was 
made with the assistance of Mr. Hutton of Birmingham.’ . 

“Tam happy to say that he hus published his poem, and thus rendered it 
impossible for me, or any other person, to father upon him any of the imperfec- 
tions which exist in my translation from the German. In the English edition 
of the work, I have inserted the following note; having previously submitted 
it to Mr. Hutton. Without entering into this tedious explanation, (about 
which the public will care very little,) 1 could not say more or otherwise than 
I did— 

“«The poem on which this oratorio is founded was first written in English, then 
translated into German, for the purpose of being set to music by Dr. Spohr, and then 
translated a secoud time. The German tranelator having in most of the pieces altered 
the origiual metre, the present libretto is, of necessity, conformed to his version, and 
even the metrical errors are unavoidably retained, Of the original poem littie more, 
in fact, remains than the sense and the scheme.’ 

“1am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

‘19th September 1842,” 


Epwarp TAYLOR. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


Cape of Good Hope papers have been received, from Cape Town to 
the 30th of July, from Graham’s Town to the 2Ist. The South Afri- 
can Commercial Advertiser of the 27th has the following note, for the 
accuracy of which it vouches— 

“ Port Natal, 15th July 1242. 

“ Peace and submission are the order of the day. Colonel Cloete is now in 
Pietermauritzberg. 

« Eighteen men and a sergeant of the 27th, who have been some time pri- 
soners, have been sent back, and say they have experienced very good treat- 


ent, 

“ The Boers threw themselves almost entirely on the mercy of the Govern- 
ment.” 

No further authentic information had been received. The Pilot 
store-ship had arrived at Port Elizabeth, and brought reports that five 
of the leading emigrants had been given up, including Pretorius ; and 
that the Zoola aborigines had “ commenced the work of immolation,” 
killing the Boers and their wives, with frightful cruelties. The Graham’s 
Town Journal of July 14th mentions a native rumour, that a number of 
wagons had been seen moving towards the Draaksberg, the great 
mountain-chain which separates Natal from the extensive plains to the 
North; as if some of the Anglo-Dutch had begun to reémigrate. 

We learn through a private channel, that the detachment of the 
Twen‘y-fifth Regiment that was sent to the assistance of Captain Smith, 
returned to Simon’s Bay on the 31st July, in the Queen’s ship Isis; and 
it was to embark immediately for India,—a presumptive proof that its 
service was no longer required in South Africa. 





The Warspite, 50. Captain Lord John Hay, arrived at Spithead yes- 
terday afternoon, bringing home Lord Ashburton from his mission in 
America. His Lordship left the Warspite between two and three 
o'clock, and landed at Gosport, the ship saluting him when he left her, 
and the batteries upon his landing. The Warspite has been seventeen 
days from America, having left on the morning of the 5th instant. She 
was becalmed two days, or would have made the run in fifteen days. 
Lord Ashburton, upon his landing at Gosport, immediately proceeded 
to his residence at Anglesey, where Lady Ashburton has been waiting 
his arrival.— Morning Papers, Sept. 24. 


The Queen has been pleased to appoint the Right Honourable Henry 
Ellis to proceed on an extraordinary and special mission to the Court of 
his Majesty the Emperor of Brazil.—LZondon Gazette, Sept. 23. 

Last night’s Gazette contains a notification, that up to the 21st of 
June no effective steps had been taken by Texas to maintain the 
blockade of the Mexican ports; and therefore the blockade declared on 
the 26th of March is held by the British Government to be null and of 
no effect. 


A body of six hundred colliers assembled at Kilmarnock on Wednes- 
day, and turned out some hands. The Ayrshire Yeomanry were called 
out in the evening, and on Thursday morning a portion of the force 
was stationed at Irvine. The turned-out colliers had not resorted to 
any violence. 


A destructive fire broke out in a paint and oil manufactory in Paisley 
Street, Liverpool, at three o’clock yesterday morning; and at half- 
past ten, the date of the last account, it continued to rage— 

“ Eleven immense warehouses (says a person on the spot) in Formby 
Street, contiguous to the French prison, have been totally destroyed, and 
the damage is said to amount to several hundred thousand pounds. ‘Their 
contents consisted of cotton, (80,000 bales of which are said to have 
been consumed,) pitch, tar, oil, and other combustible substances. Some 
lives have also been lost; rumour has it that twelve police-ofticers and others 
were burned to death in attempting to extinguish the flames. Although the 
night was very dark, and the rain fell in torrents, a considerable portion of 
the heavens was illuminated by the flames, and the reflection was seen for se- 
veral miles around.” 





A correspondent draws our attention to the dismissal of Mr. Rowland 
Hill from his post at the Treasury as chief agent in establishing the 
Penny Post system. The fact that Mr. Hill was to withdraw on the 
expiry of his term of engagement was announced some months ago; 
and the case is no worse now than it was then. That his appoint- 
ment was only temporary, was the choice of the Whigs, not of the 
present Ministers; and the reason assigned for not renewing his en- 
gagement is, that by this time his system ought to be so far established 
as to be able to go alone, by the ordinary machinery of the General 
Post-office. The question remains, how far has Mr. Hill's system been 
carried out at all? We believe that it has been honestly and efficiently 
supported by no functionary except Mr. Thornhill Baring, the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. It was indeed expected that Lord Low- 
ther, who had shown an active interest in Post-office Reform while in 
Opposition, would promote the improvement when he entered office ; 
but it is supposed that he has fallen under the same ‘Maberly fascina- 
tions which inspired Lord Lichfield’s bungling hostility. Perhaps, 
under all the circumstances, Mr. Hill may at present be more useful 
out of office than in it. The matter cannot rest where it does: it will 
be necessary to ascertain how far the plan has or has not been carried 
out—whether it has or has not been impeded. There has been, for 
instance, a deal of ignorant and of dishonest talk about the increased 
expense and diminished revenue of the new system: but how much of 
the expense properly belongs to the new system? have Mr. Hill's sug- 
estions for saving expense and increasing revenue been used? There 
must be the means of settling these questions, but they are not before us. 
They will, however, be demanded before the subject can be dropped ; 
and, as usual, the real Minister, Sir Robert Peel, will most likely be 
called on to see with his own eyes what is the matter, and to help in 
setting it straight. The Whigs used to be ridiculed for building walls to 
run their heads against : it will be a ridiculous thing if the Conservative 
Government make the state of the Post-office management a subject 
of popular opposition in the ensuing session. 





A London correspondent of the Leeds Mercury, “‘ who possesses first- 





rate information on the subject of our commerce and commercial re- 
lations,” writes as follows— 

“ I had lately a little hope concerning the French commercial treaty; but it 
has nearly left me again. The feeling hostile to the English connexion pro- 
duced in France by the unhappy treaty of July 1840 continues so strong, that 
I fear no Minister of that country, having the reputation (as M. Guizot has) 
of being friendly to England, would dare to sign a commercial treaty. Nor do 
I think there is much hope of any early modification of the duties on linen and 
linen-yarns as they now stand.” 

The same writer makes a probable conjecture respecting the supply 
of foreign cattle— 

** As to your question concerning the importation of foreign cattle, my opinion 
is, that no great quantity can be spared from all foreign countries ; but that the 
higher prices of our markets will bring over more than can be spared, and that 
this will goon until the prices here and abroad are so nearly on a level that the 
ordinary profit cannot be longer realized on the importation. What quantity 
must be brought in order to produce this result, I do not think anybody can 
calculate or estimate.” 


MONEY MARKET. 
Stock Excuane@r, Fripay AFTERNOON. 

The same quiet order of things referred to in our Money Article of last 
week is still the predominant character as regards the state of the English Funds 
at the present moment, and Consols for the Account have only varied 4 per 
cent, ranging between 923 93 and 934: for Money the greatest difference in 
value occurred on Wednesday, when a decline for a short time of 4 per cent 
took place from some sales of Stock, but was immediately followed by 4 per 
cent reaction. The New ‘Three-and-a-half per Cents were likewise tor a 
moment depressed 4 per cent on the same day. With this exception, they 
have remained at the quotation of last week. Moncey is now generally con- 
sidered as becoming daily more in demand; and although many parties imagine 
the payment of the October Dividends at the Bank of England and on some 
of the Foreign Stocks, will throw a large amount of capital afloat, the best 
informed consider this has already been anticipated, and a channel selected 
through which it will be absorbed. ‘The approaching Exchequer payments 
will also tend to make money tighter. Exchequer Bills, India Stock, and India 
Bonds, have not varied the least during the week. 

By the return of the liabilities and assets of the Bank of England, made 
last week, from the 18th June to the 10th September, the average of the 
thirteen weeks ending 10th September, as compared with the average of the 
thirteen weeks ending the 18th June, proves an increase in the Circulation of 
1,919,000/.; an increase in the Deposits of 1,822,000/.; and an increase in the 
stock of Bullion of 1,857,000/.; by which it appears that the increase in the 
Liabilities is 3,741,00U/. 

In the Foreign Funds, the only alteration of importance is in Mexican and 
Dutch Stock. In the former, a decline of } per cent. occurred on Monday. 
‘The advertisement relating to the payment of the Dividend appeared in some 
of the leading papers, as we stated last week would be the case on that day; 
but parties who had purchased for that event during the depression of Saturday 
last became sellers on this fulfilment of their expectations, and secured their 
profits; and hence the decline in price. It has since continued heavy at 4 
per cent reaction only, In Dutch Five per Cents a decline of 4 per cent took 
place on Wednesday, in consequence of large supplies of Stock from Holland 
that were brought for sale into our market, which has offered of late a muck 
higher price than their own. ‘The principal object for this operation on the 
part ot the Dutch Government is said to be, to help in meeting the 
Dividends which will fall due in the course of a few days on the Old and New 
Five per Cent Stocks. A depreciation in value to the extent of § per cent oc- 
curred on the same day in the Dutch Two-and-a-half per Cents; and in both 
these Stocks no reaction has as yet taken place. The latter have always borne a 
more speculative character than the Fives; and sales for the Account have 
lately commenced in that Stock, by parties who anticipate another loan to Hol- 
land. Spanish Three per Cents declined 4 on Monday; and since that time 
they have been alternately buyers and sellers at 214, which has been the only 
variation. ‘The Five per Cents, ex Coupons, are the same as last week. Por- 
tuguese Regency Five per Cents and the New Converted Bonds are each 4 per 
cent lower. 

In Shares, very little business has been transacted: Great Western Old 
Shares are 1/, lower than last week, London and Birmingham Shares ad- 
vanced 1/, vesterday, to fall, however, to the same extent this afternoon: 
South-western have been stationary all the week. An advance occurred yes- 
terday in Brighton Shares, of 10s., which has been followed by a further im- 
provement today of §; and they leave off at 333.4.  Blackwalls are the same 
as last week. 

Sarvanay, Twetve o’ Crock. 

Consols for Money 923 7; ditto fur the Account, 923 93; New Three-and- 
a-half per Cents, 1003 1; Exchequer Bills, 24d., 51 to 53; ditto, 2d., 49 51; 
India Stock, 249 51; India Bonds, 36 7. 

In Foreign Stocks there is no business doing, and prices are quite nominal : 
Brazilian, 663 74; Belgian, 1023; Danish, 835 4; Colombian, 205 1; Mexican, 
344.5; Dutch T'wo-and-a- Half per Cents, 514 7; ditto Five per Cents, 1024; 
Portuguese Regency Five per Cents, 354 3; ditto ‘Three per Cents, 214; Rus- 
sian, 112 113; Spanish Actives, ex Coupous, 164 3; ditto Three per Cents, 
Qy14 


3.4 a ° . 
Nothing particular has occurred in Railway Shares. 
















3 per Cent. Consols .....e00-. 924 3 Columbiau 6 per Cents..... 204 1 
Ditto for Account .....-ce60.08 92FS Danish 3 per Cents .... 834 4 

3 per Cent Reduced ......... shut Dutch 2} per Cents....... « Sle 2 
34 per Cent Ditto...... escves shat Mexicau 3 per Cents Consd. 344 5 
New 34 per Cents........ auce  JOGE. Portuguese Regency 5 perCts. ©5t 9 
pO ree ea awars shut Ditto New 5 per Cents 1341. 29% 30¢ 
Exchequer Bills, 24d... prem. 51 53 Ditto 3 per Ceuts .....060.6 21 $ 
DING, Thee vadvecscces.ces Oe GO Russian 5 per Cents....... - 112 113 
Tudia POT PCT ere IT 249 51 Spanish (Active) 5 per Cents 

Brazilian 5 per Ceuts ...... oe 66} 7 CS COUPONS sccccscccscee IEG 
Belgian 5 per Cents ....... ee 103 Ditto 3 per Cents 1942...... 213 ¢ 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrived— At Gravesend, Sept. 19th, S. Boddington, Noakes, from Bombay; Dow- 
thorp, Lofty, trom Singapore; 20th, Achilles, Marshall, from Mauritius; Tasso, Crop- 
ton; and Lady Kennaway, Spence, from Bombay; John Hemming, ; and 
Gartsherrie, Anderson, from Ceylon; Nankiu, Palmer; and Arabian, Gardner, from 
Caleutta; 21st, Elizabeth, Weatherly, from Bombay; James, Vaisley; Lady Kin- 
naird, Robb; North Briton, Fyall; and Niue, Denny, from Calcutta; Thomas Lee, 
Woof; aud Countess of Minto, Wishart, from Singapore; Belhaven, Crawford; and 
John Reuwick, Morgan, from Chiua; 23d, Rachel, Scott, from Bombay; Varuna, 
Mould ; and Buruhopeside, Pratt, from Caleutta. 

At Liverpool, 17th, Kingston, Broadfuot, from Caleutta; 18th, Shakspeare, Hen- 
derson; aud Lanarkshire, Michael, from Bombay; 2Ist, Caruline, Woodward frora 
Ceyl u. 

At St. Helena, Aug. 3d, Enterprize, Robertson, from Calcutta, 

At Mauritius, July Ist, Jannet, Chalmers; Maria, Batten ; Heroine, Nicholas; and 
Pauline Houghton, Tate, from London; and Culdee, Campbell, from the Clyde. 

Sailed— From Graveseud, Sept. 18th, John Bibby, Cawkett, for Calcutta. 

From Liverpool, 16th, Lady Flora Hastings, Hoseason ; and 18th, Earl Grey, 
M‘Wearre, for Calcutta. 

From Greenock, 18th, Edina, Skinner, for Bombay; 1$th, Argaum, Leitch; and 
20th, Kilblain, Shaw, for Calcatta, 
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THE THEATRES. 


Wuen anticipating last week the possibility of better success attending 
Mr. Bourcicavtt's new piece at the Haymarket, from its being in three 
acts, than his previous one in five acts met with at Covent Garden, we 
did not take into account the probability of the ingredients used in its 
concoction being proportionably scanty and stale—asis the case. Alma 
Mater, or a Cure for Coquettes, is a broad farcical burletta, made up of 
characters and incidents with which we are familiar on the stage, and 
nowhere else. Some of the men wear college caps and gowns, utter 
slang phrases, and indulge in hooting and yelling ; and this passes for a 
picture of Alma Mater. It bears much the same resemblance to Uni- 
versity doings that “Tom and Jerry ” does to real London life; and is 
just the sort of stuff that would attract at a Minor theatre, under the 
title of “Life in Oxford,” with the addition of a few pantomimic scenes of 
street-rows. The dialogue has flippant smartness, and pert vivacity ; 
which being seasoned with some clever sayings and knowing allusions 
adroitly thrown in, pass for sparkling wit, good sense, and acquaintance 
with the world, with those who know no better. Having no plot, the piece 
is destitute of interest or action of a dramatic kind; the situations are not 
only absurd but wholly ineffective : but the flashy dialogue and the bust- 
ling, noisy scenes, so took the fancy of the public, that on its first represen- 
tation it was received with vociferous applause by the majority of a not 
very numerous or select audience. They even shouted for the author at 
the end—and Mr. Bovreicavtt bowed to his admirers from a private 
box: however, nothing was thrown at his head. To give an idea of the 
comedy, it is sufficient to say that Mr. Farren is Sir Samuel Sarcasm, 
a crabbed woman-hater, fond of contradiction, who marries the ma- 
neuvering Widow Venture, on her telling him he looks young; Mrs. 
Gover being the widow, and Miss Cuarzes her coquettish daughter : 
that Mr. Brinpat is a fashionable scamp, Count Pavé, who, being a man 
accustomed to the ways of society, puts up with all kinds of insults, acts 
the “ touter” to tailors and bootmakers, and makes an offer to both 
mother and daughter at the same moment: and that there is a scholarly 
suitor in spectacles, who stammers, and as he abhors wine, gets drunk 
by tossing off a dozen bumpers in succession ; a college tutor in canoni- 
cals, who talks of addressing his pupil in the ‘‘ imperative mood,” of 
circumstances being “accusative” against him, and “ genitive” of 
mischief; an Irish dragoon, in a field-officer’s hat and feathers, who 
prevents a duel; a negotiator of the assenting class, who constantly re- 
peats the catch phrase, “I quite agree with you”; and such like. The 
two grand “ situations” are the entrance of a young lady among a party 
of men in the midst of a midnight debauch, and the discovery of the 
Widow Venture and Sir Samuel Sarcasm winding off a skein of cotton. 
The frivolity and absurdity of all this, and the absence of sterling qua- 
lities of observation and thought, might be tolerated, were there not 
unsoundness at the core: the piece, without being offensively coarse 
or directly licentious, is tainted with that lax kind of morality which 
denotes a disregard of principle, both with reference to the means and 
the end of dramatic writing. 

A new farce, called Curiosities of Literature, is announced for tonight; 
and a comic drama, in two acts, entitled Grandfather Whitehead, for 
next week, 











The Haymarket knows not “the seasons and their change,” at least so 
far as external appearances go; but the other theatres are just now 
obeying the time; those of the summer closing, and the winter ones 
unfolding their attractions. The New Strand shut up this week; but 
the English Opera, having been converted into a wild-beast-show, still 
continues open, Mr. CarTeR not being yet torn to pieces. 

The favourite Adelphi commences its season on Thursday next. 
The opening of the Olympic, with a capacious gallery and new decora- 
tions and scenery, is heralded by a flourish of penny-trumpets. 

Drury Lane opens on Saturday next, with SaaKspere’s delightful 
As You Like It; Hamlet is announced for the Monday following, and 
Marino Faliero for Tuesday, with a new afterpiece. King John will 
be the next play of SHaxksperE produced by Mr. Macreapy, and 


PvunRceLu’s opera of King Arthur the first musical revival. 


“ Cuerrigs, Corn, AND Criticism.” A correspondent, who thus 
heads his communication, demurs to the justness of our objection to the 
introduction of corn-fields yellow for the harvest as a background to the 
scene of Gertrude’s Cherries. He says—‘I have recently returned 
from a long tour in Germany and Belgium, where I have partaken of 
cherries gathered from the tree around which the scithe or sickle was 
in full operation.” Messrs. Grieve, the clever scene-painters of Covent 
Garden Theatre, are thus justified in “ La Belle Alliance” of cherries and 
corn at Waterloo. But, without caring to stickle for the correctness of 
a bypercritical remark, we may be allowed to observe that the harvest 
was “ very early” this year, both on the Continent and in England; 
and to quote the reply of a Continental tourist to our inquiry whether he 
had ever eaten cherries at harvest-time in Belgium—* Yes, Morellas.” 









THE QUEEN AND THE STEAMERS, 
TO THE EVITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 





20th September 1842. 
sinz—It is reported that the King of the Fre nch, with characteristic gal- 
, on hearing that her Majesty of England had been reduced to the neces- 





g a private steam-vessel on her return from Scotland, immediately 


addressed an autograph letter to our beloved Sovereign, offering her the use of 





his roya! steam-yacht, recently constructed at Nantes, in any future marine 
excursions. 

This courtesy on the part of the 
the improved state of our rela 
ABERDEEN’S pr 
markable way the 
their steam-marine. 

A glowing description of the royal French yacht appeared in the Times of 


illustrious Frenchman speaks volumes for 
country, consequent on Lord 
1 illustrates in rather a re- 
polite and scientific neighbours are paying to 











this morning. 


I remain, &e, Smoke JAck. 





HINTS TO TRAVELLERS, (ESPECIALLY FOREIGNERS,) EN 
ROUTE PORTSMOUTH, SOUTHAMPTON, &c. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Siz—Do you wish to know why crowds of our countrymen, with their fa- 


milies, flock to the Continent, and England only receives about one foreigner 
for every hundred of ber own people in return? are you curious to ascertain 
how foreign innkeepers grow rich in a few years, (although they may have 
commenced with a capital scarcely sufficient to start an eating-house in Eng- 
land,) and English innkeepers, on the other hand, can scarcely make the two 
ends meet? ‘The solution is simple, and can be arrived at from the following 
little narration, which has occurred to the writer in the present week, and ex- 
emplifies what ought to be the general rule in life—honest dealings, and smal] 
but just profits, will sooner realize a competency than exorbitant charges, 

On Monday last, my niece and myself travelled to Portsmouth to embark 
the next day in a West of England steamer. We arrived about six in the 
evening, and put up at the inn where the coach stopped. We intimated our 
wish to take something in the shape of dinner, which we could have directly ; 
we were told a joint was then ready ; and it was shortly put before us, with a 
pair of soles. Both of us being invalids, we made our dinner principally off the 
fish, and scarcely touched the joint; tea followed ; and iaiiiaas on the en- 
suing morning ; the latter with the addition of a not faultless egg (and of course 
put aside) and a modicum of some rusty bacon. We left the inn soon after 
nine, having been under the roof some fifteen hours; two-thirds of which were 
spent in our bed-rooms, and consequently we could not have given much 












trouble. Our inn-bill amounted to 1/. 1ls.: the items are as follow— 
BPPOUTB Ss csennsecscsunciindoancstedennsanveconietereeksieacessnaen nen 
ree pudavasaemebanahen 03 6 

Candles, beds, &c........ 07 6 
Breakfast and eggs ........se.ccrccssssscssccsseaseoee wee O 5 O 
Waiter........ caenene wiexapeoes beccceecinsbcxsvbadoensauvaccen. TE Ure 
Chambermaid ... ‘a : oe t § 
Ee 010 

|” a ek ne 010 

£1 11 0 


As I had no thanks from the waiter, I suppose he considered he was underpaid, 
but he was too dignified to complain. Not so Mr. Porter. I in my ignorance 


| considered that Mr. Boots was the lowest gentleman on the establishment 
| whose services were to be rewarded; but I was mistakcn, as you will see by the 


| keepers are rather less— 


dinner— 


| keepers in the Channel Islands. 


last item in the account. 

We of course visited Portsmouth for the purpose of seeing some of the lions, 
and hired a boat to take us to two of the ships lying in the harbour—the water- 
man was recommended from the hotel. We visited the St. Vincent and the 
Excellent, (much indebted are we to the courtesy of the officers of the latter 
ship.) The St. Vincent was very near the pier, and the Excellent about half-a- 
mile off; we were occupied in going, staying, and returning, about two hours, 
The waterman (who was accompanied by a boy) demanded and received 6s, 
It was useless to resist, as the steamer in which I was to embark for South- 
ampton was about to start. I subsequently ascertained that the Magistrates 
possessed no jurisdiction over the watermen for extortion, and the only remedy 
was by proceedings in the Court of Admiralty, and which by all accounts beats 
the Court of Chancery hollow in respect to the legal expenses. The captain 
of the steamer, too, comforted me with the assurance that if had hired the boat 
to take us on board a steamer, the demand would have been still more ex- 
orbitant, and our luggage detained if not submitted to. He mentioned several 
instances of gross imposition on ladies and foreigners by the boatmen at the 
different ports. 

Now for the contrast. I select one of my bills of last autumn, when my 
niece and myself visited Dieppe and Boulogne: the bills of the Belgian inn- 

s. d. 











Dinners, 3 franes each ...... 5 0 
Coffee, 4 a franc ditto ...... 0 10 
Beds, 2 francs each ......... ‘x Saspenseceseenvace “aN? TR 

Breakfast (including shrimps and good eggs) 1} francs 
each......00 cbaenderansaessa sans inceensecstenesasaseesituaies Ce) OO 

Servants (including waiter and chambermaid) | franc 
CBC BEF ic ccsvecssases wresous neaaentaxe oc 0 10 
Boots and porter .......ssssccesseseseeees 0 5 
12 Il 


N.B. The last item is optional: the charge of 1 franc only is included in the 
bill. 
But I think I hear some of your readers exclaim, look at the quality of the 
articles supplied! Truly this ought to be done. I will put aside the question- 
able egg, and admit that the soles and beef were faultless. So much for my 
English landlord. Now for the French or Belgian innkeeper’s bill of fare for 


Course Ist, Excellent soup; 
Course 2d, Two or three Tidferent kinds of fish ; 
Course 3d, Beef, mutton or veal; fowl or game ; 
Course 4th, Puddings, tarts, and different sweets, preserved fruits, &c. 
Finale, an excellent dessert, worth all the money. 

I have not exaggerated a whit. I will furnish any of your readers with the 
full particulars if they doubt my statement. 

But candour compels me to admit that there is one serious drawback. It is, 
of course, not possible for a Continental innkeeper to furnish such a dinner as 
I have described, for such a trifling sum, to one or two customers. Truth 
therefore compels me to avow, that my niece and myself, to enjoy this good 
cheer, were compelled to sit down at the same table with some twelve or fifteen 
ladies and gentlemen, all our equals if not superiors in life—many of them 
foreigners, but the majority were English. You will pity our sad fate at not 
being enabled to dine in solitary dignity: yet, strange to say, we tolerated 
the society of cach other so exceedingly well, that even the ladies lingered with 
us until it was time to dress for the soirée or “ danse,”—the admission to which 
is one franc, less to a family, and less still if you subscribe for a week. 

My subject has hurried me along to an almost unreasonable length. Youare, 
Sir, a censor of men and things in general: will you apply your powerful pen to 
the subject on which I have dilated? I know not whether you will recognize the 
writer in the handwriting, but you will permit him to say that he is an English- 
man at heart; and his principal motive in making his complaint is that a certain 
portion of his countrymen may, through the instrumentality of the press—the 
only organ extant to redress abuses of this nature, be reminded of their school- 
boy lesson—‘ Honesty is the best policy.” 

And remain, Sir, your very obedient servant, 

An Op Sunscriser. 

P. S. I have not space to discuss the Southampton extortions, except the 
pier-duties. I landed at one end of the pier, and our luggage was carried over 
to the steamer which was lying on the other side—a distance of about a dozen 
yards or less: I was compelled to pay 4d. for each of our small packages, (seven 
or cight in number,) and 8d. for my niece and myself traversing the pier! Can 
these tolls be legal? I have never met with any one who can explain this 
satisfactorily to me. 

Let me, although in a P.S., do justice to the moderate charges of the hotel- 
It is true that they have no Excise-duties to 
pay, but that does not affect the price of meat, eggs, or beds. 1 hope also to be 
enabled to render a similar tribute to the innkeepers on the Devonshire coast, 
where we are now sojourning. 
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“TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





| 
THE AMERICAN TREATY AND THE WAR FACTION. | 
Tue “ cutting up” of Lord Asupurton’s treaty by Lord Parmer- 
ston, which the Ex-Secretary’s understrappers announced before 
either he or they could know with any precision what that treaty | 
was, is now before the newspaper-reading public. ‘The Parmer- 
ston utensil has been overflowing during the whole week with | 
carpings and cavillings at the arrangements concluded by Lord 
ASHBURTON. 

The first article of impeachment is one that could only have 
occurred to a red-tapist: three subjects are embraced by one | 
treaty, instead of each being made the subject of a separate and 
distinct treaty! This precious objection deserves notice only on 
account of the use to which it is turned. The critic is sufficiently 
intelligent to be aware, that however this violation of office-forms 
may lacerate his soul, it is little calculated to make an impression 
upon those who have never occupied a stool in the bureau of 
Foreign Affairs. But he sagely infers from the circumstance that 
three topics are embraced by the treaty, that there was an under- 
standing from the beginning that they were to be taken or rejected 
together. He assumes that the treaty was drafted before the several 
subjects it embraces were discussed, instead of being drawn up 
after the discussion was concluded. And upon this assumption he 
engrafts another—that this extraordinary mode of proceeding was 
adopted by the American negotiators in order to mystify Lord 
Asupurton. These mere assumptions are unwarranted by any | 
shadow of evidence; but they are asserted and reasserted day after 
day, in order by this iteration to produce a belief on the part of 
the public that Lord Asusurton has been humbugged, and to 
prejudice people against the treaty before they examine its details. 

The three subjects so irregularly embraced by Lord Asupurtron 
in one treaty are—the boundary from the Atlantic to the Rocky 
Mountains; the Slave-trade arrangements; and the mutual deli- 
very of criminals flying from justice. To the last-mentioned 
it would be difficult to invent an objection, and therefore it is 
passed over without formal condemnation. Care, however, is 
taken to insinuate that it is “ quite as much for the benefit of the 
Americans as for us,” and that “it was first suggested by the 
Americans themselves.” These inuendos, which taken apart would 
be utterly unmeaning, are dovetailed into the other insinuations 
against Lord Asupurton, in a way to excite a hostile feeling 
against the United States as having overreached and laughed at us. 

With regard to the Boundary question, it is only the point of 
the line rup in the vicinity of the upper St. John’s river that is 
quarrelled with. On this head, it is not asserted that we have sus- 
tained any loss in regard to property: ‘as to so many square miles 
of territory more or less, that does not signify a fig.’ It is not 
denied that we have obtained a short and direct line of communi- 
cation within our territories from New Brunswick to Quebec. But 
it is asserted that the line of communication obtained is so near 
the frontier as to be easily interrupted by the Americans in time 
of war; and that the boundary fixed upon exposes Canada to be 
at all times molested by Sympathizers. With regard to the 
exposed character of the line of road in the event of war, 
let us take the facts as stated by the critic. According to | 
him, Lord Grey’s Government, after in vain endeavouring to | 
persuade the Americans to accept the boundary proposed by the | 
King of the Netherlands, “declared that England would never 
thenceforward consent to any so disadvantageous to her.” After 
this declaration, “ it was proposed by the British Government to 
make the St. John’s the boundary-line throughout.” Now, what 
does the critic of Lord Asnnurton’s treaty think would give 
security to the line of road?—‘‘ The line of the St. John would 
have given us this, if to that line had been added a portion of the 
southern bank.” So the line proposed by Lord Grey's Government 
was as liable to objection as that secured by Lord Asusurton. 
This shows that the objection urged against the latter line is 
merely taken up by the Opposition advocate, and was disregarded 
by Lord Patmerston when in office. The line agreed to might, 
however, be objectionable, although the critic who condemned it 
was moved by merely factious motives; and something more will be | 
required than this argumentum ad hominem to justify Lord Asu- 
BURTON in the eyes of the nation. Nor is that something diflicult 
to find out: the truth is, that no boundary-line, which the Ameri- 
cans could be brought to agree to, would place the line of commu- 
nication at a sufficient distance from the American frontier to 
secure it from the danger anticipated. In a military point of view, 
the line drawn along the declivity of the mountain-range seven 
miles from its crest is more defensible than one drawn along the 
river. But, in the most unfortunate event of a war between this 
country and America, it would be wretched imbecility on our 
part to allow the Canadian frontier to be the battle-field, so long | 
a8 we have ships to blockade the mouths of the Hudson, the Chesa- 
peake, and the Mississippi. The danger from Sympathizers is | 
one against which no boundary but an impassable desert could 
secure us: and there are alarmists (as, for example, the projectors | 
of the Afghan war) who fancy even such deserts insufficient. ‘The 
only safeguard against Sympathizers will be fuund in pursuing such 
a policy towards Canada as shall leave them no materials to work 
upon there. The captious objections against Lord Asinurron’s 
boundary -line are in themselves nothing, and if possible less when 
Weighed against the advantage of getting rid of one of the many | 
Possible causes of quarrel between this country and America. 


| 
| 
| 





} convention, in wl 


; negotiator has American leanings. 


| of that party. 


cians. 


With regard to that part of the treaty which bears upon arrange 
ments for putting down the Slave-trade, Lord Asupurton appears 


| to have done as much as could be expected in the present state of 


that delicate and entangled question. Le has not urged the Ameri- 
cans expressly to concede the right of search: that they will not do. 
He has not waived Great Britain’s claim to exercise a right of 
search: the temper of this country would not admit of that. But 
he has concluded an arrangement that may lead to a future 
hich the proper objection of the Americans to 
admit British press-gangs on board their merchant-ships may be 
respected, and at the same time the proper object of perfecting a 
great international police of the high seas promoted. This part of 
the treaty is to be judged by its own merits, not by the comments 
of Parisian scribblers. To object to this or any part of the treaty 
because it is not a final settlement, would be ludicrous in any 
person who stated the objection seriously; and to enumerate, as 
the critic has done, all the points not finally settled, is only to 


provoke the question, why no attempt was made to settle any of 


them during Lord Patmersron’s long incumbency? The ob- 
jection that everything has not been accomplished, comes with a 
bad grace from those who accomplished nothing—trom those whose 
aim was to accomplish nothing : for the complaint that the Boundary 
question has been settled just at the moment that a new argument 
turned up in favour of the British claims, expresses Lord PALMER- 
ston’s ideal of a Foreign Minister—one who is always cutting out 
vork for the display of his own cleverness, and never allowing any- 
thing to be finished. 

We might stop here, but a few words to bring out into bolder 
relief the reckless spirit of the railers at Lord Asupurron’s treaty 
will not be thrown away. Old stories are raked up to show that the 
One of his speeches in 1829 is 
recalled to memory—“ It is impossible that Canada can continue to 
be very long a colony of Great Britain.” This was said by Lord 
a member of the Whig party, and with the approval 
Lord Patmerston was then in the Tory ranks, and 
if not right he is at least consistent in his reprobation: but his 
present Whig followers ? Lord Asunurron’s speech in 1825 was no 
expression of undue bias to America, but the expression of an opi- 
nion—that sooner or later all great and enlightened communities 
will exercise the right of choosing their own form of government— 
as once universally recognized by Liberal politi- 


ASHBURTON as 





which we believe 1 
If Canada is to remain connected with this country, it must 
be kept by other and more vital measures than boundary-line ar- 
rangements. Again, Lord Asupurton is rated for having ina speech 
at Boston called that city “the old cradle of liberty.” Was it not? 
was it not the sacred ground on which the Pilgrim Fathers first 
set foot in the New World? It és a hallowed s in the eyes of 
set foot In the New orld? t¢s a haiowed spot In the eyes oi 
the freeman, even though ‘old Fanueil” and the conversion of 
Boston harbour into a teapot be left out of the question. But, 
looking upon Americans of the United States as sprung from the 
5 Uf g 


same parents with ourselves—as English both in their virtues and 


vices—Liberals at least have been accusfdmed to regard the war of 


independence in America in the same light that they regard the war 


between Roundheads and Cavaliers in this island, and, admitting 
the merits of the Royalists in both struggles, to hold that justice 
was in both on the side of the Republicans. It is somewhat new, at 
this time of day, to hear one who professes to be a Whig and some- 
thing more scandalized by approbation of “ successful revolt.” 
Bentuam taught men to speak lightly of the old Whigs; but what 
would an old Whig—what would Fox, or even Burke, think of 
the new, could they hear such language? ‘Who is silly Billy 
now ?” was once asked of a Liberal Monarch: “ Who are Tories 
now ?” may be asked of those who yelped “ keep out the Tories.” 
This appeal to obsolete prejudices against the Americans is in 
admirable keeping with the tone virtually recommended to be 
adopted towards foreign states. We are reminded, that “ when 
a Persian Governor enforces the ordinary customhouse - laws 
on a Russian merchant, the Russian Ambassador at Tehran 
insists upon having the Persian Governor sent to him in 
chains; and in chains he is sent”; and that when a Governor 
of ‘Tangiers gives offence to the French, “they send a ship of 
war; the captain demands to have half-a-dozen of the chief 
Moors bastinadoed in his presence; and forthwith it is done.” 
And then comes the application: “ And does the commerce 
of these nations derive no advantage from this vigorous ad- 
ministration of their foreign policy ?—Most undoubtedly it does 
derive the greatest advantage, and frequently much to the preju- 
dice of ours.” It is to pave the way to the revival of this doc- 
trine, that the attempt has been made to revive the extinct 
Tory prejudice that the Americans are rebels to British supremacy; 
to insinuate that Lord Asusurton is half an American 1 his 
heart ; and to caricature all advocates of a pacitic policy as “ exe 
treme members of the Liberal party,” who wish to concentrate all 


' attention upon home questions, because “ they think that in the 


body politic, as in the body physical, two inflammations cannot co- 
exist, and they wish that all the inflammatory action should be 
brought to bear upon the organic changes which they labour to 
Almost the language of the Chureh and King mobs 
at the tine when Priestiey's house was sacked! “ The Ethiopian 
cannot change his skin nor the leopard his spots”: Lord Patmer- 
sTON cannot get rid of the principles of the first twenty vears of 
his thirty years’ tenure of office. He—or the Morning Chronicle, 
“which amounts exactly to the same thing”—insults the leader of 
the “ Sufficient Suffrage” movement, (who disapproves of all war,) 
and the leader of the Anti-Corn-law movement, (who got up a 
meeting in Manchester against the Chinese war,) at the very time 


bring about.” 
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that he is ambitious of being made leader of the Movement; and he 
denounces the principles of Caartes James Fox as sedition, at the 
same time that he is inviting Lord Jonn Russetx, the head of the 
Foxites, to become a Radical along with him! We have a War 
faction at home as well as across the Channel, only the leader of 
the British one is scarcely so brilliant a demagogue as Turers. 
AMERICAN STATE STOCKS. 

Tue political intelligence by the last arrival from the United States 
is unaccompanied by any thing to warrant a belief in an improve- 
ment of their financial condition. Every account seems to indicate 
that the prostration of credit is more general at the present mo- 
ment than at any preceding time, and that the reaction so eagerly 
foretold during each month of the past three years has yet to be 
commenced. Discredit has extended from individuals to corpora- 
tions, from corporations to State Governments, until all confidence 
between man and man appears to have been entirely destroyed. 
Not only have nine out of ten of the banks, and other establish- 
ments with which the country was overrun during the period of in- 
flation, “ burst up” in utter insolvency, but each catastrophe has 
usually been attended by revelations of long-continued fraud upon 
the part of Presidents, Cashiers, or Secretaries ; and as these 
events daily take place, the few institutions that survive the wreck 
are looked upon with suspicion as the next that are to fall. Hence 
the prices of Stocks and Shares, that may really possess intrinsic 
value, are reduced to the lowest point; and personal property of 





most kinds—if we are to adopt the sound rule that the value of a | 


thing is just what it will bring—may be regarded as almost entirely 
worthless. To add tothe evils of the time, every new law that is 
passed by the various State Legislatures appears to have its origin 
in the desire to protect improvident, not to say fraudulent, debtors ; 
and even the ordinary transactions of the police and criminal courts 
daily denote the existence of something like a popular sympathy 
for rogues. 

For this state of things time alone can bring the remedy. The 
Americans themselves adopt the approved custom of attributing it 
to improper legislation; and each man may be heard to say, “If 
Congress would only pass such and such a law,” every thing would 
come right ;—just as during the anarchy of the French Republic 
each man had his favourite “constitution” that was to be the pa- 
nacea for all existing ills. They will find, however, that disorders 
which arise from a corrupt state of the national mind are not to be 
cured by the magic of a few words engrossed upon a roll of parch- 
ment ; and that it is only through the slow experience of suffering 
that they can rise to a better condition. During the last five years, 
the simple lesson that “IIonesty is the best policy” has been 
forced upon them by the bitter consequences of an opposite course ; 
and, although this lesson is not yet complete, there are indications, 
even during the present deplorable state of affairs, that it has not 
been read in vain. 

In looking upon these results, we complacently trace the opera- 
tion of the law by which suffering follows as the consequence of a 
wrongful course. The American character is universally denounced, 
and the people whom a short time back it would have been “ pre- 
posterous” to distrust are now without even the shadow of credit 
in any European city. But the distress which has fallen upon 
them, and which we so distinctly discover to be the appropriate 
fruit of their misdoings, has been shared by us, although in a 
different way, to a very considerable extent; and the question oc- 
curs, Has the proportion of the suffering which we have been 
called upon to bear arisen from a participation in the evil courses 
whence it had its origin; or is it as regards ourselves only an ‘in- 
scrutable” and as far as human observation goes an undeserved in- 
fliction? The former is palpably the case; and although we may 
denounce the career of the United States for the past five years 
as an opprobrium to civilization, we are bound before we cast a 
stone at them to moderate our indignation by the reflection that 
we ourselves are not without sin. 

No one meets with less sympathy than the experienced man of 
business by whom a young and unscrupulous prodigal is tempted 
to draw upon deferred resources, and who at length through defect 
in his own calculations becomes involved in the embarrassment 
which ensues. He may have exacted no more than a lawful rate 
of interest, but if he be found to have placed unlimited means 
in the hands of a young adventurer without due inquiry into cha- 
racter, or as to the uses to be made of them—if he has looked to 
nothing else than that by thus lending his money he could obtaina 
good rate of interest, and that the borrower had “ good pros- 
pects”—we feel entitled to reproach him for the selfishness of his 
course. ‘There is no reason in all this that he should be cheated ; 
but if the party whom he has so imprudently trusted turns out to 
be improvident and unconscientions, he must not forget that an 
undue command of money is apt to beget these characteristics, and 
that, having fostered to some extent the very tendencies of which 
he is the victim, he is bound to exercise in his estimate of them 
no slight degree of forbearance. 

In this relation stands England to America. Six years ago, in 
our eager pursuit of gain, unlimited credits were not only offered 
but pressed upon her merchants, and loans to any amount could at 
once be negotiated on behalf of her rising States. All this went on 
without any inquiry on our part other than that which was involved 
in the Lombard Street method of estimating the ‘ resources” of the 
borrowing party. Your man of business is not prone to indulge in 
metaphysical subtleties. He divides mankind into two classes, the 
poor and the rich—the “safe” and the unsafe ; and it is not very 
easy to teach him that a better mode of classification might be 
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adopted. Experience of the American character was not wanting 
A people among whom it had become necessary to stimulate public 
men of both parties by the axiom “To the victor belongs the 
spoils,” and whose watchword among the nations had long been 
recognized in the phrase ‘Our country, right or wrong,” were 
not likely to exhibit any great amount of self-denial in those 
times of financial difficulty to which every country must be 
occasionally liable. If those who pressed forward to offer loans, 
dazzled especially by the productive capabilities of the States in 
the Far-West, had paused to inquire to what extent these Govern- 
ments, called into life from the outpourings of Europe and the 
Atlantic cities, might fairly have been expected to develop that 
nice sense of morality, or even that true perception of their own 
permanent interests, which could alone render them worthy of con- 
fidence, it is certain that the “ securities” with which we have since 
been flooded would never have attained a very high appreciation. 

The great error of our capitalists, then, appears to have been, 
that they estimated only the physical condition and prospects of 
the country, overlooking entirely all considerations regarding the 
moral influences daily operating upon its inhabitants. As regards 
State Stocks, it may be affirmed that the value of them is intrinsi- 
cally greater at the present moment than at any previous time. The 
internal resources of the country are undiminished ; no convulsion 
has occurred to destroy the mines of Pennsylvania or the prairies of 
Illinois; the value of this wealth has been increased by a rapid 
extension of population; and, above all, the people have undergone 
the salutary discipline of five years of suffering, and are now sadder, 
wiser, and consequently more honest, than before. If under this 
aspect of things the Bonds of some of the States are now regarded 
as worth only sixteen per cent of the amount for which they were 
originally issued, what a satire does it present upon the eager 
credulity of our lamenting capitalists ! 

It is not, however, our purpose merely to utter reproaches for 
folly which every one can now perceive; but rather to say a few 
words regarding the prospects of those who are suffering from its 
effects. ‘The total of the debts of the various States of the Union 
amounts to upwards of 200,000,000 dollars; and although no 
estimate can be legitimately formed of the proportion held in this 
country, it is well-known to be large, and that unfortunately it 
chiefly consists of the Bonds most in disrepute, those of the better 
class having been pretty extensively adopted for home investment. 

It may be urged that it is unfair to charge the people of the 
United States collectively with a want of integrity, when, although 
a large proportion of the States have become defaulters, three of 
them only can be accused of an attempt at dishonourable repudia- 
tion ; that these three—Arkansas, Michigan, and Mississippi—are 
among the youngest and most remote; and that not one of them 
has so many White inhabitants by more than 100,000 as the city of 
New York alone, while all of them put together have only about 
the same number as one of the eight Senate districts of the “ Em- 
pire State.” But although repudiation has not been put forward 
openly in the other States, the general conduct of individuals and 
of corporate institutions has been such as to intimate that the 
people have been nearly ripe for a declaration of the kind; 
while the indifference everywhere manifested towards any serious 
effort to provide for the payment of dividends, shows a passive dis- 
honesty, very little removed in point of moral turpitude from the 
unsophisticated repudiation of the Far-West. There isnot a State 
in which the imposition of a trifling tax would not be sufficient for 
the maintenance of public fidelity. The delay in adopting it, and 
the shameless evasion on the part of assessors and oihers by which 
it was met in one instance where it was attempted, must certainly 
be allowed to reflect upon a country which boasts of having “ no 
poor,” disgrace of the deepest kind. 

But, although it is clear that the people of the United States are 
deficient in the feeling of conscientiousness, and that the chance of 
a liquidation of their obligations from an intuitive sense of right is 
somewhat weak, there are other peculiarities of the national mind 
which may be regarded as likely to impel them to a proper course. 
The pride which has prompted them ever since their existence 
as an independent community to put themselves forward as the 
leaders of modern civilization, too deeply seated to be extinguished 
by temporary disasters, will still seek for gratification, and will 
induce sacrifices which we might in vain look for at the shrine of 
duty. The dream of every American from infancy to old age is to 
see his country “* go ahead” of all other nations of the earth. He 
possesses, moreover, qualifications which give some colour of reason 
to the aspiration. Puta check upon his “ progress” and you de- 
stroy for him all the charm of existence; and since in these days, 


when the destinies of nations depend no longer on war but on the | 


healthfulness of their economical relations, all progress must cease 
when credit wanes, we may feel assured that the people will never 
rest until they have succeeded in regaining their lost position. 
Towards this object they will probably try all sorts of expedients— 
many tricky manceuvres; but as these fail one by one, they will 
find themselves forced at last into the rigid course, the adoption of 
which at the beginning would save them from years of humiliation. 

Another source of encouragement is to be found in the circum- 
stance that the defaulting States are daily shamed and stimulated 
to honest efforts by the neighbourhood of Governments which still 
maintain their faith. The spirit of self-exaggeration which induces 
the people of the Union to aspire to superiority over the countries 
of the Old World, exhibits itself to a modified degree in creating 4 
strong feeling of rivalry between their separate States ; and hence, 
the fact that some States have continued up to the present time 
in the faithful discharge of their obligations, presents the best 
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guarantee that the others will ultimately be aroused to vigorous 
efforts. The competition, for instance, existing between New York 
and Pennsylvania is well known; and when we observe that the 
former has not only hitherto kept her course, but that with the 
increasing revenues of her gigantic public works she is likely to 
sustain herself, we can understand that the humiliation of the latter 
must be rendered more severe by contrast with the position of her 
rival. Thus, for the future, the struggle—perhaps, speaking of this 
excitable people, we might say the fashion—will be to regain lost 
credit ; and as one by one the soundest States recover, an immense 
force of public opinion will be brought to bear upon the few re- 
maining delinquents, which must inevitably drive them to an 
honourable arrangement. In these considerations we do not forget 
the extent to which the half-yearly accumulation of over-due in- 
terest must aggravate existing difficulties and augment the incen- 
tives to repudiation. It is evident that the increasing power of 
the various States will more than keep pace with any additional 
liability to be apprehended from this source. 

Among the panaceas proposed by the holders of State Stocks, 
the one most in favour appears to be an issue of Bonds by the 
Federal Government, to be secured by the public lands, and 
to be distributed in due proportion to the respective States, by 
whom they might be offered to creditors in exchange for Bonds 
at present held. ‘There is little probability that this will ever 
be adopted; and to us it appears by no means a desirable scheme. 
The Federal Government is at this moment in a bankrupt con- 
dition; and if the debt of two hundred millions had been due 
from the Union, instead of from a variety of States, the result 
would have been, that long before this the dividends would have 
been suspended on the entire amount. A similar state of things 
might recur at a future time: and when it is remembered also that 
the engagements of the General Government would be rendered 
insecure by the possibility of a dissolution of the Union, and by one 
br two other causes to which the securities of an individual State 
would not necessarily be obnoxious, we shall arrive at the conclu- 
sion that the proposed arrangement would not add to the value of 
the pending claims. It is vain to look for permanent relief from any 
sweeping measure of the kind. We have attempted to point out 
the sources whence it must be anticipated ; and although we believe 
that it will eventually arise, and that it will be accelerated by the 
effect of the AsupurTon treaty and by the operation of our new 
Tariff, it is to be feared that it must nevertheless be preceded by a 
severe trial of the patience of those who have been so rudely 
aroused by the events of the last few years from golden dreams of re- 
sults to be attained by the development of American “ resources.” 


SENTIMENTAL USE OF GUNPOWDER. 
Looxine back on the records of the Queen’s tour, from the start at 
Woolwich till the circle was completed at the same point, her 
Majesty appears to have been swept along amid the whirlwind roar 
of stentorian voices and salvoes of cannon. Everywhere her appear- 
ance was the signal for vollies of hurrahs, that could only be tran- 
scended in loudness by the clamorous throats of the artillery heard 
roaring above all. Royal ears must be differently constructed 
from those of other people if they can stand this for upwards of a 
fortnight without injury. It would not surprise us were her Majesty 
to prove deaf for the rest of her natural life in consequence—to the 
unspeakable annoyance of petitioners and memorialists of all grades 
and professions. It is a curious physiological fact this wniversal 
propensity in men to give vent to their emotions in loud inarticu- 
late bellowings. In the nursery, any uncommon occasion of happi- 
ness is sure to produce a degree of bawling and clattering that end 
in driving papa and mamma distracted, and perform that good 
service for visiters much earlier. Savages uniformly give vent 
to their ecstacies in noise: the Sioux or Pawnee raises the war- 
whoop as he tipples the “ fire-water” of the Whites; the Irish- 
man flourishes his shillelagh and halloos at the top of his voice when 
dancing at Donnybrook, with a cask of whisky on one hand and a 
fiddle on the other ; the Scotch Highlander cracks his tingers and 
howls as reels and strathspeys are dashed off by some modern Nex 
Gow in hotter and hotter haste; and the Kentucky half-horse 
half-alligator crows and screeches and vows he is a screamer. As 
Savages express all unwonted emotions by laughter, and tender 
souls weep for excess of happiness, men of all sorts make a noise 
to express all kinds of feelings; and when their own sweet voices 
come short of their ineffable enthusiasm, eke them out with all 
kinds of instrumental accompaniments. Gunpowder is the most 
récherché invention upon which man has yet fallen for making a 
noise; and gunpowder accordingly is used to express all sorts of 
emotions—loyalty, love of liberty, devotion, &c. Other Monarchs, 
as well as our own, when they make progresses, are peripatetic 
linstocks, causing cannon to go off whenever they approach. In 
America, on the 4th of July, the universal atmosphere of the 
United States is tremulous from the repercussion of great guns. 
And when a Pope is elected, or the said Pope condescends to cele- 
brate mass in full state, all Rome is vocal with the brazen throats 
ofcannon. ‘These certainly are as innocent employments as can 
be devised for instruments of carnage, and it could be wished that 
they were never worse employed. Some moderation in the use 
of them, however, would not be amiss. The great lesson of re- 
finement and high-breeding is to restrain too exuberant an ex- 
pression of our emotions. It is deemed vulgar and like an Alder- 
man to express too fervidly the slobbering ecstacies of a stomachic 
orgasm: the excessive tenderness of a new-married couple is a 
Standing joke: when will the passions that require gunpowder to 
give them voice speak in a whisper ? 











TAXES UPON TRAVELLERS. 


Tuer is one branch of trade that seems to baffle the rules of 
political economy, as it does the rules of every other kind of eco- 
nomy—the trade of innkeeping. There is abundance of capital in 
this country to stock inns withal—abundance, redundancy, of la- 
bour; competition is open; competition begets good quality and 
cheapness: yet our inns remain dear, and in many instances bad. 
The case of a correspondent, who invites us to publish a narrative 
of his wrongs, is neither singular nor caricatured. 

Yet the breach of the laws of commerce is, after all, more ap- 
parent than real; and we have, as usual, more to blame ourselves 
than the peccant hosts. Until very recently, travellers belonged 
almost exclusively to twoclasses. One class was the wealthy ; who 
are not only accustomed to luxury, but accustomed to pay for 
luxury. The other class consisted of commercial men. For the 
accommodation of those two classes, the customs of inns have been 
framed : each has had its distinct class of apartments, distinct style 
of entertainment and of service, distinct scale of prices. Travellers 
of the middle class were compelled to conform to the usage insti- 
tuted in behalf of one class or other—they must either frequent the 
“commercial-room” and the society of “ bagmen,” or they must 
assume the more dignified liabilities of the “ aristocracy,” and pay 
posting-prices though they posted not. If women were of the 
party, there was little choice ; for the “‘ commercial-room” is not a 
sphere for the gentle sex. But haste and wholesale dealings have 
often been the excuse for indifferent quality and frequent imper- 
fection ; and the decaying state of the innkeeping trade has helped 
further to deteriorate the quality of inns and inn-wares, though the 
prices still keep up. 

Nor are board and lodging the only things demanded at inns, or 
the only ingredients in price. Two other things are in great de- 
mand in this country—despatch and servility. A shilling or two 
may be reasonably added to the bill for dinner, when it is served 
as fast a waiter can say “ Yes, Sir!” and five seconds too much 
devoted to frying or dishing-up would make the dinner lose every 
thing punctual—appointment, stage, train, or steam-boat—order, 
commission, or fare. It is a percentage as a guarantee for punc- 
tuality, the breach of which is costly; it is a real charge for service 
done. 

But servility is the peculiar and most precious ware in this 
country. With all our “ political and social equality,” our con- 
vivial bragging that the “ rank is but the guinea-stamp,” and our 
electionecering saturnalia, we eagerly covet servility in others and 
readily pay it ourselves. In none of the highly civilized countries 
of Europe is there such a wide distance between the several “ ranks" 
or “ orders” of society. ‘The wealthy class, who have imparted 
the tone to inn-manners, greedily exact the homage of servility : 
the waiter and even the landlord are paid for being servile ; bows are 
in the bill; the waiter speculates in them, and realizes his profit 
in the fee. 

There is no doubt, however, that dearness now helps railways to 
injure the fortunes of the lords of the high-road, whose banners 
are signs. ‘The middle class, with the vast increase in the means 
of transit, have become more a travelling class; even the working- 
people travel, as delegates or lecturers : but inns are evaded. Those 
who have sufficient strength of mind are content with decent 
public-houses; more timid folks avoid the inns by rushing on, 
often uncertain whether the indefinite exactions of the inn-officials 
may not exhaust the scanty purse before the journey’s end. A 
sense of the growing want of respectable resting-places, where the 
charges should be moderate, fixed, and distinctly stated, has, we 
believe, led to the establishment in London of hotels where such 
usages obtain; and other old inns have followed the example. It 
is a question worth mooting, whether the same plan might not be 
carried out even further, in our chief towns and travelling-sta- 
tions. It would conduce to the knowledge and use of such inns if 
they adopted some distinct designation, more precise than that of 


| “ commercial” hotel or inn, which generally professes moderate 


charges. A class of inns having the same designation throughout 
the country, approaching to something like a uniform tariff of 
charges, and securing to the traveller substantial comforts and aid 
to speed his journey without needless parade, would be tolerably 
certain of constant occupation. 





LUCUS A NON LUCENDO. 
Twat sort of practical jocosity which made the Romans call a 
place lightsome because it was darksome, often animates men in 
the judgment on their own characters, or, vice versa, makes their 


| very profession of some quality the provocative to its opposite; as 


Nero gave a zest to his atrocities by the preliminary affectation of 
cultivating sentiment. The Queen's tour in Scotland has brought 
to present light two curious records of regal resolves prevented or 
abandoned. Vicrorta and her consort were asked to write their 
names in the Guildry-books of Perth, and they did so; the Queen 
displaying her caligraphy in the usual motto of the Sovereign; 
Prince Arnert setting forth his autograph in a German phrase, 
the opportune motto of his house, or one adopted by the faithful 
cavalier—each happening to suggest no glaring impropriety. They 
were shown the signature of two royal personages who had pre- 
ceded them—very different people, and hav.ng a very different fate 
even in youth—James the Sixth of Scotland and Cuarzes the First. 

The autograph of the minion-ridden despot-pedagogue stands 
thus— 

“1601. 
Parcere subjectis et debellare superbos. 
James R.” 
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Spare the cast-down, saith the executioner of Ratercu who bore 
a rope round his neck for years; and war against the proud, saith 
the plaything of Buckincuam, whose courage was equivocal 
enough to originate the story of his turning away his head when 
he knighted a man, because he dared not eye a sword! 

The other bitter self-sarcasm is so written— 

“ Nemo me impune lacesset. 
July 24, 1650. Cuartes R.” 
None shall hurt me with impunity, saith the man that was be- 
headed at Whitehall! 

How differently might subsequent events have gone, had Jamrs 
and Cuarces had the good fortune to read the most instructive 
chapters in the history of the world, which began with Cuarzzs’s 
own blunders and are still barely finished ; a reflection to be prized 
by monarchs who have had the advantage of reading the purpose 
of the Sruarts recorded in the Perth Guildry-books, and their 
actual achievements, by the light of later days. 


“ HOT ELDER-WINE.” 
Awmone other indications of the approaching change of seasons, is 
what a Scotsman would call “ changing the drink on us.” Passing 
the corner of St. Martin’s Church, we find that the ginger-beer, 
cooled by being immersed in water, which was exposed for sale at 
the stall there stationed, has been superseded by “ hot elder-wine.” 
There is something in the autumnal sharpness of the atmosphere 
that renders this transition fruitful in cosy associations. The liquor 
is in excellent keeping with the season, and with the hot potatoes 
exposed for sale in the tin stand, resplendent with brass and ver- 
milion, of the female agent (if indeed she be not the whole com- 
pany itself) of “ the royal company” at the top of the Haymarket. 
Cheap luxuries these for hodmen, cab-drivers, watermen, and 
crossings-sweepers, whose out-of-doors occupations give them a 
sense of cold, supply them with appetites, and leave them a mo- 
ment’s leisure at times to gratify them. The unfortunate slaves of 
“the step”—the conductors, whirled on the incessant round of 
their periodical machines—the men of “the movement,” appear 
to have no spare moments for enjoyment. The merits of a smok- 
ing meally potato are obvious to the meanest apprehension, and 
*¢ hot elder-wine” is not without its good qualities when mulled 
with a sufficiency of sugar and spices. We have sipped it our- 
selves of an evening, when the conversation was agreeable, and 
no other liquor at hand. Its very name is suggestive of poetical 
associations,—“ Susannah and the elders” ; the Laird of Cockpen 
stalking in with his awful proffer of marriage to Miss Jean while 





engaged in making “ the e/der-flower wine,” (though the brewage | 


from elder-flowers is decidedly inferior to that of the berry) ; 
Burns’s Deil “rustling through the bourtrees [Scotch for elder] 
coming, wi’ eldritch moan” ; “ e/der brothers,” who snap up the 
estate to the prejudice of “us youth”; and elderly lovers for 
young ladies who can get no others. The list might be extended. 
CLOSE OF THE NORWICH FESTIVAL. 
In conducting Spour’s Oratorio in the absence of its illustrious author, 
Professor TayLor performed a delicate and responsible task; but the 
responsibility incurred by him on the subsequent day, when the Oratorio 
of Samson was performed, was of a still more serious kind. He has 
dared to violate the purity of the text—to impair what the French ex- 
pressively call the totalité of Hanpe.’s work, by interpolations, ex- 
cisions, and alterations, to an extent altogether unprecedented in such 
eases, CoLLEY Cipper’s onslaughts on SiHAKSPERE were timidity 
itself compared with this of the learned Professor of Gresham College 
on HanvDeEL; and he must lay his account with being roundly taken to 
task for his hardihood, by those critics who, forgetting that poets and 
musicians are but men, liable like other men to weakness and error, 
would rather insist on their remaining with all their imperfections on 
their heads than allow the most necessary alteration and most evident 
improvement to be made or the most glaring deformity removed. 
HanDeEt, with all his transcendant greatness, was, as an oratorio- 
composer, unfortunately situated. He was resident in a foreign coun- 
try, with the language of which he was imperfectly acquainted, and with 
its literature still less. He was under the necessity of obtaining the aid 
ef men of letters—or those who called themselves such—and, whether 
from ignorance or from parsimony, or from both causes combined, he was 
singularly unhappy in his choice of literary assistants. ‘ This great 
composer,” says one of his contemporaries, ‘‘ instead of engaging the 
assistance of the best poets of his time, usually sought out those who 
would work the cheapest.” The consequence was, that (with the ex- 
ception of The Messiah and Israel in Egypt, the words of which are 
taken from the Scriptures) his Oratorios, considered as dramatic poems, 


are contemptible; confused and incoherent in structure, mean and | 
. . . . | : ree . > 7 H £ Ng 
vulgar in thought and expression, and profaned with the trashy love- | and its repetition was called for by the Bishop of Norwicn. 


Though Hanpet was apparently no judge of | 


jargon of the theatres. 
literature, yet he had the soul of a poet; and though he took the pieces 
manufactured by his literary journeymen, yet the inequality of his 
music shows how they acted upon his mind. The greatness of the in- 
cidents, and striking and affecting situations, with which Scripture his- 
tory abounds, and which are consequently found in all these pieces, 
however poorly treated, were suflicient of themselves to kindle the flame 
of inspiration in the musician's breast; while the flame was evidently 
extinguished as often as it met with and was buried under heaps of base 
rubbish. 
to the amazement of the listener, are mixed up with those stupendous 
choruses, impassioned recitatives, and divine strains, which will render 
immortal the name of the mightiest of masters. HAnpEt’s Oratorios, 
considered as entire works, though talked of by everybody, are really 
known to very few. But let any one go through Solomon, Joshua, 
Jephtha, or this same Samson, and he will be satisfied that this descrip- 
tion of them is without the slightest exaggeration. 

The fate of these, and others of HanpEx’s Oratorios, has proved their 
unfitness for performance. Every attempt since HaNvEL’s own day 


Hence the number of trifling and commonplace songs, which, | 
8 : ; : ‘ . RRP 
A charming little air, sang by Madame Caraport as an Israelitish 

















| long defer,” is a wonderful combination of simplicity and grandeur. 





to revive them has been a failure; and for a long time past they have 
been used only as quarries from which to dig materials for the miscel- 
laneous selections performed at concerts and music-meetings. The 
question, then, comes to be, shall they be allowed to sink into oblivion, 
like the Italian Operas, or shall they be rendered fit for performance 
by necessary and judicious alterations? There can, we think, be 
but one answer to the question; aud in conformity with this answer 
Mr. Tay or has acted. We know no man to whom so delicate a task 
could have been so safely intrusted. No man reveres HanpEL more 
deeply ; no man knows him more thoroughly ; no man is better able 
to fathom his designs aud appreciate his beauties; aud few men, we 
verily believe, combine so much practical knowledge of the art with 
the same extent of literary attainment. 

The poem of the Oratorio is founded on the Samson Agonistes of 


| Mitton, most gratuitously changed and mutilated by HanveEv’s lite- 


rary mechanic. Mr, ‘Taytor has, as far as possible, restored Muvron’s 
text; though frequently the iaferior words are necessarily retained be- 
cause they could not be separated from musie the rejection of which 
was out of the question. But, when Hanvew’s fire was quenched by 
contact with the words—where the ove was rendered cold or trifling 
by the other—both were removed, aud music as well as poetry of a 
different calibre substituted in their room; the additional music, how- 
ever, being, with a single exception, ILANDEL’s own, and the additional 
poetry Mixtron’s. In short, the result of Mr, Tayior’s labours has 
been the production of an oratorio, the joint work of Mitton and of 
HanvEL, equally grand, symmetrical, and simple in its general form, as 
beautiful in all its parts. 

Its performance, on Friday morning, met with the completest suc- 
cess. It was listened to with those signs of deep attention and unfailing 
interest which, in a large audience, even though the ordinary modes of 
applause are laid aside, can never be mistaken. The overture is one of 
HAnDEL’s best orchestral compositions. Its effects were judiciously 
heightened by additional parts for wind-instruments: the lovely final 
movement especially, by the introduction of four horns, was rendered 
quite enchanting. In the first scene, the triumphal chorus of the priests 
of Dagon, rejoicing in the capture of their arch-enemy—*“ Awake the 
trumpet’s lofty sound,” was indeed lofty, and (as it ought to be) expressive 
of exultation without piety. ‘The beautiful song, “ Ye men of Gaza,” 
was admirably given by Miss Ratnrorru. ‘This is one of those melo- 
dies over which time has no power; it has all the freshness of youth— 
a youth which can never decay. It was much einbellished by the ad- 
ditional parts for horns, flutes, and clarinets; which were delicate and 
tasteful. ‘The next scene presents Samson in a solitary place without 
the walls of Gaza, bemoaning the bitterness of his lot. In this soliloquy 
Mixron’s poetry is profoundly affecting ; and the recitative in which 
it has been clothed by HANDEL is equal to the far-famed “ Deeper and 
deeper still.” It was, too, one of Brauam’s greatest efforts in impas- 
sioned declamation: but Mr. Hozps, even when weighed in the balance 
with that great performer, was not found wanting. He delivered the 
monologue with intense feeling; and was equally admirable in the 
air, “Total eclipse.” lis utterance of “no sun—no moon!” was 
the very cry of despair. He is joined by Micah; who condoles with 
him, and endeavours to inspire him with religious hope. This 
part was sustained by Miss Hawes; who exhibited considerable ability, 
and would have done better had she rested content with being natural 
and simple; but (as she generally is) she was too ambitious of display ; 
and in the air, “In God your father trust,” fell into one of her usual 
tricks of substituting her own notes for those of the composer, in order 
to exhibit the lowest tones of her voice. ‘Tiere was an awkward hitch, 
too, at the return to the first part of the air: she was at variance with 
the instruments, and stopped and sat down, while the orchestra went on, 
till she apparently found her place again. Miss Hawes, however, is 
a good musician, and not liable to commit mistakes of this kind. The 
chorus, “ O first created beam,” is a prayer breathing the deepest de- 
votion. At the words, * Let there be light,” there is a descriptive effect 
in the accompaniments, which evidently suggested to Haypn his treat- 
ment of the same words in The Creation ; and the effect of this passage 
was greatly enhanced by Mr. 'Tayxtor’s powerful reinforcements of 
trumpets, trombones, and the whole strength of the wind-instruments. 
Samson’s aged father, Manoah, now enters. The recitative and air de- 
livered by Mr. Puuxies belong to the additional matter: both are per- 
fectly in place; and the air, * Lord, let thy merey lighten,” is a gem 
of the purest water: it was sung with much beauty and expression. 
The subsequent air of Samson—also introduced—is equally admirable 
in its melody and its accompaniments. The concluding lines, 

“ My race of glory ’s run, and race of shame; 
And I shall shortly be with them that rest,” 
are united to notes that breathe the deepest wo, and were uttered in a 
tone which ew could listen to without emotion. 

The scene of the morning sacrifice of the Jews consists chiefly of 
added matter. The hymn, “Jehovah reigns in majesty excelling,” is 
the only piece introduced by Mr. T'aytor which is not from the works 
of Hanpev. It is a motet by PALesTriNA, in five vocal parts, and ac- 
companied only by the trombones, Its effect was inconceivably grand ; 

It was 
followed by a beautiful quartet, “ Lord, thy all-eommanding might,”— 
very finely sung by Madame Caravort, YounG, Honss, and PHiurrs. 
A passage in triplets, at the words * Let us therefore warble forth,” was 
most charmingly warbled by the soprano. The chorus, “ God will not 

It 
opens with a solemn strain, in long notes and plain counterpoint, in the 
manner of a corale, and then breaks into » fugue on a broad and marked 
subject; which is soon followed by a second subject, combined with a 
third; and all are worked together with astonishing skill and clear- 
ness, till the conclusion rises to a climax of harmonic splendour. 


woman, “‘ Shepherd of Israel,” followed this mighty display of poly- 
phonic power, with which it made a delicious contrast. Then came the 
fine recitative for Samson, the first words of which in this version are, 
“Israel, on thee I have brought shame and scandal”; followed by the 
famous air, ‘“ Why does the God of Israel sleep,’—remarkable for its 
descriptive accompaniment. It was succeeded by a beautiful quintet for 
solo voices; and the act terminated with the magnificent chorus, * Im- 
mortal Lord ef earth and skies,”’—taken from the Oratorio of Deborah, 
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with the alterations of the words rendered necessary by the difference 
of the subject. 

The opening chorus of the second act, “* Then round about the starry 
throne,” or in this version, ‘‘ Before the sapphire-colour’d throne,” is 
one of the greatest and best-known of HANDEL’s choruses ; and equally 
well-known is the divine air, “ Return, O God of hosts,” which is so 
beautifully blended with the voices of the chorus. The performance of 
this air was one of Miss Hawes’s most successful efforts. The approach 
of Harapha, the gigantic Philistine, is announced by a chorus, taken, like 
the former, from Deborah. It has some fine descriptive effects, parti- 
cularly at the words “ with giant stride and haughty brow”; and the 
fugue which winds it up is admirable. The giant did not find in Mr. 
BALFE a very giant-like representative; but his Italian education has 
made him an admirable declaimer. His recitative has the true march 
and rapidity of musical speech—qualities in which English singers in 
general are very deficient; and he sustained the part with vigour and 
energy. His singing of the air, “ Honour and arms,” was peculiarly 
excellent. This scene is terminated by the celebrated chorus, ‘ Hear, 
Jacob’s God,” which was borrowed by HANDEL himself from the chorus, 
* Plorate filia Israel,” in Carisstmi’s cantata of Jephtha. The scene 
in the temple of Dagon where the Philistines are holding their festival 


is introduced by a triumphal march and chorus of the priests, of a rich | 
and gorgeous character. Miss Raryrortu, asa Philistine woman, sang | 


an air, “ Spirits of mirth and pleasure,” full of joyous expression and 
beautiful melody: a second woman, Miss Bassano, joined her in a 
duet, the subject of which is remarkably like that of the rustic chorus 
“ Giovinette” in Don Giovanni. The parts are beautifully blended in 
notes ‘“ of linked sweetness long drawn out,” and the whole duet might 
have been written by Mozarr. Then follows one of Mr. Taytor’s 
happiest introductions, the splendid chorus, “ Proclaim aloud his wide 
domain,” from Hanpew’s Italian Opera Giulio Cesare. ‘The blind ecap- 
tive is brought into the temple, amid the insulting shouts and exclama- 
tions of the Philistine rabble. The words 
“ Hear, Samson, hear! 

The foe is near!” 
fYeiterated and tossed about from side toside, in sharp, abrupt ‘accents, 
give a lively idea of the clamours of such a multitude. ‘The air sung 
by Samson, “ O Lord, remember me this once,” is full of expression ; 
and beautifully accompanied by the violoncello and contrabasso only, 
in the style of ALEssANDRO SCARLATTI, adopted by HANDEL in many 
beautiful airs, which have beeu enriched by the exquisite tones of 
Linney. The celebrated chorus, “ Fixed in his everlasting seat,”—in 








which the Philistines and Israelites, in opposition to each other, sing | 


the praises of Dagon and of Jehovah, concludes this scene; and shortly 
afterwards, Samson’s friends, assembled without the walls, hear the dis- 
tant sounds which announce the catastrophe. Now we have never un- 
derstood this part of the drama; and Mr. Taytor, we think, has not 
removed the difficulty. How comes there to be a band of Israelites 
within the temple during the celebration of this Philistine festival, and 
strong enough to dare to blend the praises of their own God with those 
of the Pagan idol? And,as Samson immediately afterwards pulls down 


that it is in their power to obtain equal results by equal means. They 
are apt to forget that while they stand still the taste and know- 
ledge of the public are progressing, and that an audience—even in the 
provinces—will turn with indifference from a musical banquet which 
five-and-twenty years ago they would have thought rich and delicate. 
To form too low an estimate of the public in regard both to intelligence 
and taste, is acommon error among those who provide for its informa- 
tion as well as entertainment. In regard to music, the unfailing sue- 
cess of the Norwich Festivals may be ascribed, not merely to the judg- 
ment of its managers, but to their respect for and reliance on the judg- 
ment of the audiences to whose gratification their efforts are directed. 
Let others, therefore, go and do likewise. Let them not make sacri- 
fices to the imagined frivolity of the general taste; let them encou- 
rage the most distinguished musicians of the day to enrich the art by 
the productions of great works; let them bring forward the labours of 
the illustrious masters of the olden time in their best and completest 
form; let them put in requisition the greatest practicable amount of 
executive talent, so united as to codperate with the greatest efficiency ; 
let them shun what is vulgar, trifling, and commonplace. Let them do 
these things, and the merits of their management will not fail to be ap- 
preciated. They will arrest the incipient decay of Musical Festivals, 
and will bestow permanence on one of the noblest entertainments of 
which this country can boast. 





NOTES ON NEW BUILDINGS. 
THE HOUSES ROUND HYDE PARK — BAY-WINDOWS. 
In the new neighbourhoods on each side of Hyde Park, adjoining 
the Bayswater and Kensington roads, streets and squares have sprung 
up so thickly as almost to obliterate every trace of the fields and 
gardens they have so lately supplanted. ‘The houses are mostly adapted 
to the wealthy; many of them are splendid mansions; and nearly 
all are planned with a view to attract tenants who desire an aristocratic 
vicinage and affect a dashing style: for instance, the doors have porti- 
coes, with balconies, and are garnished with two bell-handles la- 
belled “ visiters” and “servants”; garret-windows slink from observa- 
tion behind balustrades, or stealthily peep over high parapets; and chim- 
ney-pots ranged in a row endeavour to pass for a finish to the party- 
wall, The loftiness of the houses is imposing; and their architectural 
pretensions challenge notice, occasionally exciting admiration even, 
The brick is mostly covered with compo’; but when it is shown, the 
windows and cornices are ornamented with stucco. On the whole, these 
new neighbourhoods exhibit a marked improvement on the dingy brick 
boxes full of square holes, such as Bath House and other mansions in 
Piccadilly, and some villas on the Kensington road; which look as if 
their owners were too poor to cover their shabby bareness with archi- 


| tectural dressings. 


the temple, what becomes of this assemblage of his countryfolks? Be | 


this, however, as it may, the effect of the music which describes this 
event has been greatly heightened by Mr. TayLor; who, by the chro- 
matic wailing of the flutes and oboes, the bursts from the trombones, 
and the thunder of the drums, added great strength to the colours of 
the picture. The cries of the perishing multitude, blended in wild con- 
fusion with the crash of the falling edifice, form a chorus which for ap- 
palling effect is without a parallel. 

The third act is very brief; and, after the tremendous catastrophe of 
the tale, it may in a dramatic point of view be considered as superfluous. 
It consists entirely of the lamentations of the Israelites for their fallen 
champion, and contains some beautiful music: among which, in par- 
ticular, is the exquisite solo and chorus, ‘ Ye sons of Israel”; the 
Dead March taken by Hanver himself from his Saul; the solo and 
chorus, “Glorious hero”; the song, “Let the bright seraphim,” with 
its brilliant trampet accompaniment; and the final chorus, “ Let their 
celestial concerts all unite,” which terminates the work with great 
majesty. 

Such is the Oratorio of Samson as remodelled and revived by Pro- 
fessor Taytor. As performed at Exeter Hall, it drives numbers away, 
from very weariness: as performed at Norwich, it produced one un- 
mingled feeling of enthusiastic delight, in which the audience shared 
with every performer in the orchestra. In regard to the performers 
of every description—solo-singers, choristers, and instrumentalists— 
their merits transcend any praise that we can bestow: they have 
nobly supported the musical reputation of their country. The gallant 
veteran Francors Cramer exerted himself with his whole heart and 
soul; and Mr. Turi made the most able and judicious use of the 
powers of his colossal instrument. 

It remains to say a few words of the Concerts of Wednesday and 
Thursday evening; and but few words are necessary, since, as we 
remarked last week, the performances must necessarily be but a 
repetition, on provincial ground, of those pieces which have al- 
ready been fashionable or popular in London. ‘The peculiarity of the 
Norwich Concerts is the use of the choral band; who on both these 
evenings were effectively employed, in the quartet and chorus from 
Mose in Egitto, “ Dal tuo stellato soglio”; in the march and chorus by 
Mozart, “ All hail, our queen”; in Purce.y’s “ To arms”; and in 
“ Galatea, dry thy tears,” from Acis and Galatea. These concerts pre- 
sented no other remarkable feature, but were as good as, under the 
circumstances, they could be made; and they went off very pleasantly. 

On the whole, this has been a most brilliant and successful Festival. 
From a statement in the Norwich papers it appears that the pecuniary 
Teceipts exceed those of 1839 by no less than seven hundred pounds ; 
and, as there is no reason to suppose that the expenditure has been 
greater, the sum available for charitable purposes may be considered as 
increased by that amount. Such a triumph, at this time, will be of in- 
estimable benefit to the cause of good music. It has proved to the 
Norwich Committee themselves, that they have only to proceed in the 
same excellent course they have pursued so long. It has fixed on a 
sure and solid basis a festival which is the great source of musical illu- 
mination in England; and has done more towards the progress of the 
art, in its loftiest branches, than all our other musical institutions put 
together. Lastly, it has shown the directors of similar undertakings, 








The Bayswater road, from Cumberland Gate to Victoria Gate, exhi- 
bits the progressive stages of improvement in street-architecture during 


| the present century: the whitewashed ugliness of Connaught Place is 


one step in advance of the dirty brown-brick boxes of Hyde Park 
Place in the article of cleanliness; though the flat stuccoed fronts, with 
low wide windows, are as bald and tasteless as need be. Passing over 
the intervening row of brick-wall with glazed apertures which is dig- 
nified with the appellation of St. George’s Terrace, on the strength of a 
raised causeway pleasingly diversified with steps up and down, we come 
to Hyde Park Terrace ; consisting of two respectable blocks of houses, 
showing a decided improvement of recent date, yet exhibiting the bar- 
barism of windows without mouldings between Corinthian pilasters, and 
mean windows in the roof crowning an architectural entablature. Let 
any one compare these houses with the contiguous mansions of Hyde 
Park Gardens, where the windows are becomingly ornamented with 
pediments and stone balconies, and the parapet screens no dormer win- 
dows: the contrast will show how far superior is the effect of a plain 
front with enriched windows to a decorated facade with holes cut in the 
wall, Hyde Park Gardens, however, are far from presenting so stately 
a frontage as the extent and magnitude of the houses would warrant: 
the division of the design into centre and wings is not so strongly 
marked as to tell effectively, while there is sufficient irregularity to de- 
stroy that broad effect of simplicity and unity which would have re- 
sulted from an uniform facade. 

Dormer windows, that is windows projecting from the roof, are ob- 
jectionable features in an architectural facade of any pretensions; but if 
necessary, they should be made as handsome as may be, and boldly 
brought out as part of the design—not half concealed behind parapets, 
as though the roof had been heightened as an afterthought, which is the 
case with the houses in Sussex Square and other squares and streets at 
the back of Hyde Park Gardens. The noblest palaces and the humblest 
cottages in France have alike dormer windows; but in every case they 
have a bold architectural character, that gives solidity and handsome- 


ness to the cottage, and detracts as little as such excrescences can do 


| from the dignity of the palatial dwelling: those of the Hotel des Inva- 


lides at Paris are ornamented with trophies, and have a magnificent ap- 


| pearance. Nothing can be more ungainly than our slanting roofs with 


mean wiudows, looking like ‘* foreheads villanous low,” with protruding 
eyes destitute of brows. There is a row of small red-brick houses 
with stone dressings in Southwick Street, which have dormer wiudows 
ornamented with pediments, that really look handsome: they are with- 
out any other pretension than the good taste of their construction ; 
being snug and substantial dwellings, and form a marked contrast to 
the squalid poverty of the adjoining ones in the same street. 

The handsomest range of houses in this quarter is Westbourne Ter- 
race, 2 wide street now in progress, leading from Sussex Gardens to the 
Great Western Railway Terminus: they are really elegant, well-pro- 
portioned, and not over-ornamented: the windows of the principal 
floor are decorated with Corinthian columns; the cornice is rich, but 
not so heavy as to require pilasters, the angles of each block of build- 
ings having quoins instead. There is a mansion on one side of the street 
remarkable for the novelty of its style; the windows having four aper- 
tures divided by stone multions, and the attics being lighted by circular 
apertures in the ornamented parapet: stone balconies to all the win- 
dows would be a great improvement, by taking off the flat square box- 
like look, and lessening the apparent length of the strips of glass. 
Separate balconies of stone to each of the upper windows of a house 
have a very handsome effect: continuous balconies are admissible on 
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the principal floor, but if carried across the front above, they cut up 
the facade into horizontal strips; whereas detached balconies have an 
opposite effect : they are better architectural ornaments than pilasters or 
columns, being not only useful, but giving an air of stateliness to the 
apartments opening into them. 

The neighbourhood of Eaton and Belgrave Squares is too well known 
to require particular mention; the architecture escapes censure if it 
does not command admiration: but there is a block of houses forming 
the South side of Lowndes Square that is too remarkable to be passed 
unnoticed. The houses have chimnies enriched with pinnacles, which 
catch the eye of the passenger through Knightsbridge: their ap- 
pearance is bizarre; and as regards the chimnies, ornament is overdone ; 
the cornice too is heavy; but as a whole, they are striking, if not in the 
purest taste. The windows seem smaller than they are, the rooms being 
well-lighted ; and the French sashes, each glazed with a single sheet of 
plate-glass, opening into stone balconies, are very elegant; though the 
rusticated arches to the lower windows are not in good taste. The in- 
teriors are superbly finished, with richly-ornamented ceilings ; and the 
corner-house is decorated with stained glass and other enrichments, 
Any attempt to make chimnies ornamental is entitled to encourage- 
ment; and now that the propriety of making them an integral portion of 
an architectural design is admitted, and acted upon as a principle by such 
architects as Mr. Barry, in the Reform Club, and Mr, CockErILL, in 
the Sun Fire-office, it ought to be enforced universally. Had this been 
done a century ago, what a very different appearance the Metropolis 
would now have presented! but until very lately, the architects found 
it convenient to regard chimnies as things invisible, or to be overlooked, 
though they form an essential feature of the sky outline of every dwel- 
ling-house. The number and variety of ridiculously clumsy and ugly 
contrivances to prevent chimnies from smoking, that want a draught 
to carry up thesmoke, is quite curious: red chimney-~pots, tall and short, 
Straight and crooked, iron pipes bent in every possible way, and cowls 
of all shapes and sizes, are stuck up on chimney-stacks as if some 
demon of deformity had amused himself with making the habitations 
of men ludicrous with hideous and unmeaning devices. The Italians 
have at last taught us how to make chimney-shafts sightly; and Mr. 
Pucin has shown, in some of his designs for monasteries, how to give 
them the character of pointed architecture. 

A few words on windows. French sashes have become almost uni- 
versal in drawing-rooms opening upon balconies, and are also fre- 
quently introduced in chambers and parlours: they are not only more 
elegant than sliding sashes, but more wholesome; admitting a freer 
current of air to ventilate the room, and keeping out the cold quite as 
well. Round-headed windows in the attics have a good effect; giving 
a finish to the front of a house, and being much bandsomer than the 
square apertures of the attic story. Windows with semicircular tops are 
also ornamental in the principal floor: where the angles of the wall are 
splayed or bevilled off both inside and out, the quantity of light ad- 
mitted is greater, and the windows have an appearance of amplitude 
that is extremely handsome. One of the very few good things for 
which we are indebted to Sir Joun Soane’s taste in architecture is this 
sort of window, as seen in the buildings he erected in Prince’s Street, 
by the Bank. But there is one description of window, almost peculiar 
to this country, and particularly weil adapted to towns where light, 
warmth, space, and a look-out are so much in request, which we are sur- 
prised to see so seldom used,—namely, the bay or bow window. No 
one wko has lived in a bow-fronted house, or has even passed a few 
daylight hours in a room with a bay-window, but must have been 
sensible of the increased airiness and cheerfulness of the apartment : 
the sun comes in on three sides instead of one; you see up and down 
the street, instead of being limited to a few yards of brick wall over 
the way; and several feet are added to the spaciousness of the room. 
Now, the mere gain of space in two or three front rooms, one 
might suppose would be a sufficient inducement in a city so closely 

acked as this metropolis, to throw out bays projecting over the area 
in front of almost every London dwelling: here is a positive loss of 
room, arising from flat fronts, equal to several feet of frontage. Where 
houses look out upon parks or gardens we occasionally see a bow- 
front: but, even if there be no other view than the perspective of a 
street, surely this is better than a prospect of a few yards in 
extent bounded by a house: the convenience of looking out 


without opening the window, in so variable and gloomy a climate | 


as ours, is no small satisfaction: nor do the advantages of bay- 
windows stop here—having the sun shining into a room for a few 
hours longer, and gaining an increased amount of daylight, are con- 
siderations not to be undervalued in the thick atmosphere of London. 
In some of the old-fashioned streets, bays of a half hexagonal form may 
be seen; but it is seldom the windows are large enough: old houses 
with square projections also may be met with, but rarely so well pro- 
vided with windows as those of two centuries ago, such as that formerly 
Sir Paut Pinpar’s, in Bishopsgate Street. Our ancestors were fond of 
having plenty of light; as their constant use of roomy bay-windows, and 
occasional specimens of fronts glazed throughout their whole extent, 
testify: but the window-tax shut out from us the light of heaven, and 
the burden of the tax was increased far beyond its amount by the gloom 
it cast over our dwellings, Still, by means of bay-windows, more light 
could be had without an increase of tax, as well as more space and 
sunshine, and a look-out under cover. Some houses in the streets leading 
into the Bayswater road have bowed fronts, forming a segment of a 
circle: this is hardly enough—a semicircular projection, or the half of 
an octagon, would be at once handsomer and more spacious. ‘The win- 
dows should be placed so near together that the piers would be covered 
by the curtains when looped up. A wide window, composed of a centre 
and wings separated by mullions, as in the Gothic bays, would be pre- 
ferable in the suburbs ; anda balcony with a verandah would be an agree- 
able and elegant addition. Two or three tiers of bay-windows perhaps 
are preferable to an entire bow-front: the bays should be finished by a 
Dalustrade or railing at top, and slender pillars at the angles, to take 
off that edgy appearance which angular brick-work has. In Park Lane, 
near Grosvenor Gate, are a few good examples of bow-fronted houses : 
Westbourne Terrace and Rutland Gate, also, have specimens of bow- 
‘shaped projections. But we have not met with any very becoming bay- 
‘windows either single or in tiers: we hope to see them sprouting out 
oftener both in the town and its suburbs. 
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LOCAL REPORTS ON THE SANITARY CONDITION OF 


THE POOR OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


Tues Local Reports, addressed to the Poor-law Commissioners 
in answer to their circular inquiring as to the condition of the 
poor, in one respect fall behind the Report prepared from them 
by the Secretary: they want the unity of purpose and distinct- 
ness of arrangement which characterized that official document. 
In all other respects they exceed it—in variety of subject, in 
freshness of observation and individual character, as well as in 
the pictures they furnish of the actual condition of the poor, and 
very often in soundness of view, and a sensible philosophy with- 
out any air of philosophizing. They have also another feature. 
It was no doubt far from Mr. Cuapwicx’s intention to garble the 
documents submitted to him, or even to select their information in 
order to advance any views of his own as to the theory of disease, 
or to mislead Parliament into legislating for sanitary purposes. 
But the person who attentively examines these Reports will draw 
conclusions different from those which he would gain from Mr. 
Cuapwick’s volume ; for a fair proportion of the medical authori- 
ties as regards number, and we think a convincing proportion as 
regards weight, consider that poverty and its concomitants are the 
real cause of the infectious diseases which affect the poor; and 
that the action of dirt, bad drainage, and bad ventilation, (though 
highly proper things to be remedied by legislation,) is slight in 
the operation upon the human system, compared to the depressing 
effects of hunger, scanty clothing, and the mental anxiety of desti- 
tution. 

The two volumes before us contain the several reports respecting 
two countries; England and Scotland. Those of England are 
chiefly furnished by Assistant Poor-law Commissioners, and me- 
dical men; those of Scotland, entirely by the profession and a 
few volunteer statists, no functionaries existing in the Northern 
kingdom who could give any reply to the queries of the Commis- 
sioners. In a more rigid adherence to the objects of the in- 
quiry, as well as in a certain formal skill in presenting their in- 
formation in a more classified way, and most assuredly in answer- 
ing the questions put, the volume of English Reports excels that 
of Scotland: in other respects the Northern contributions have de- 
cidedly the advantage, and leave a very favourable impression of 
the general intelligence and professional acumen of the Scottish 
practitioners. Some, indeed, have interpreted the sanitary objects 
of the Commissioners into a full inquiry into the condition of the 
poor; one or two others have taken advantage of the circular to 
pen in reply a sort of typographical and historical account of the dis- 
trict, over and above its economical and hygienic condition; and 
crotchets may be found here and there without difficulty. These ex- 
traneous parts, however, are by no means the least interesting; for 
they present glimpses of the habits and condition of several classes 
of persons about whom we were not likely to learn any thing through 
other channels. ‘The deviation from the prescribed routine of sta- 
tistics and Poor-law Reports is also favourable to independence of 
view, giving an original air which it is in vain to look for in the 
more methodical papers, and not unfrequently in the compilations of 
the English functionaries from communications furnished to them 
by persons connected with the Unions; whilst, though Jittle notions 
may occasionally be found in the Scotch Reports, they have not so 
parish an appearance as several of the English, or so much the 
character of Dogberry philosophy. 

The picture of the poor in the two countries is the reverse of 
the description of them; the balance upon the whole inclining 
in favour of England, and greatly in two main classes, that of the 
agricultural labourers and the destitute poor. Some of this supe- 
riority perhaps may be traced to a higher rate of wages, which 
inducing a better standard of living, gives the falling as it were 
a further fall before they reach absolute destitution. In the 
agricultural districts something may also be attributed to the 
greater density of population, which gives the sick and helpless 
a better chance of neighbourly assistance, and brings their dis- 
tress more distinctly before their immediate public. The great 
difference, however, arises from the Poor-law; which compels the 
English authorities to provide for the actually destitute, to furnish 
medical attention to the sick, to meet cases of special difficulty, 
such as lunacy, in a fitting way, and has imparted a higher tone to 
the public mind as regards the right of the poor to a subsistence. 
Instances of neglect and of abuse may doubtless be discovered, 
especially in small workhouses, where there are not sufficient funds, 
or sufficient numbers to go to the expense of good management ; 
but they are exceptions, and as soon as the evil becomes known it 
receiyes some kind of remedy. In Scotland, on the other hand, 
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the class of poor who are past work, or are unable to work from 
sickness or extreme youth, or whose sex prevents them from earn- 
ing enough to support life, seem reduced, not here and there or by 
accident, but universally, to a state bordering on starvation; cases 
of which may continually occur sub silentio, from the absence of a 
Coroner’s inquest in Scotland. The usual allowance from the 
heritors and the church-collection appears to be a shilling a week ; 
and in many places there is not enough raised to pay this; whilst 
there is no house of refuge for the aged and helpless, and generally 
no medical officer appointed upon whom the sick poor have a claim 
as a matter of course. The consequence is, a fearful state of distress, 
(the greater part of which, no doubt, never reaches the public ear,) 
and the occurrence of deaths with little more attention than is 
paid to wild animals. We take a few examples of what is known. 
LUNATICS AT TRANENT. 

In and around Tranent there are many insane persons. There are about 
twenty idiots in the parish of Tranent. ‘The relatives of many of these are very 
unable to provide for their subsistence. Ido not think that any assistance is 
given by the parish towards their maintenance. 

Deranged persons, who are dangerous to themselves and others, should be 
provided for, and put under restraint. ‘I'wo individuals are thus provided for 
by the parish of Tranent. But 1 know of one person who is not thus provided 
for: she is a young woman; she lives with her mother, an old widow. She is 
very furious, is confined in a dark closet; [ helieve she is completely naked ; has 
no bed save a little straw, and has no bed-clothes. She roars like a wild beast ; 
Ihave heard her; she tears every thing that comes in her way ; she tore with 
her teeth a strait-waistcoat in which she was once restrained. She lives like a 
hog ; and her dark closet is cleaned out during the night, that the neighbours 
may not be horritied by the sight. The parish authorities have failed to send 
this person to an asylum, although solicited by the mother, a poor but most 
respectable person. The heritors, I believe, allow 2s. 6d. per week for the 
maintenance of this object. 

DEFICIENCY OF MEDICAL ATTENDANCE. 

There are very few parishes in Scotland where a fixed sum is given for me- 
dical attendance on the poor. ‘The poor in general seek assistance where they 
can get it; and on many occasions go without it altogether. When a case of 
urgent distress occurs, the minister of the parish sometimes requests a medical 
gentleman to sce it; and payment is made from the parish-funds. ‘This is a 
very inefficient way of providing medical assistance. People who are very ill 
sometimes die without assistance. Some clergymen treat cases themselves ; and 
the consequence may be readily conceived. Moreover, when assistance is pro- 
cured, it frequently happens that it comes too late to be of any use. ‘The mi- 
nister may he from home, or engaged, and may not at the time consider 
the matter of such importance as to require immediate attention. Some clergy- 
men are very attentive to the poor. A great deal of this evil would be pre- 
vented were parish-surgeons appointed throughout Scotland. I would strongly 
recommend the immediate adoption of this step; it would save the lives of 
many persons, and relieve the sufferings of thousands. 

The above account is from Tranent, a parish in the heart of the 
country: the following is from the Report on Tain and Easter 
Ross, remote parishes in the far North. 

“ When any epidemic or contagious disease prevails among them, it com- 
monly diffuses itself with a fearful rapidity and malignity. ‘The state of such 
families on these occasions is truly pitiable. Out of many similar cases that 
have come under my own observation, I mention the following. Some monthsago, 
while passing through the western part of the parish of Edderton, I was waited 
on by a female, who besought me to visit her sick husband. I complied; and 
was led to a miserable hut, consisting of two small apartments, one of which 
was used both for kitchen and byre, wherein I found two half-naked cbildren 
and a starveling heifer. In the second lay the husband, in the last stage of 
continued fever. He had now been ill for three weeks; and during the last 
week he could get no assistance towards turning himin bed; his wife, who hap- 
Ee to be in the last stage of pregnancy, being utterly unable to do so. On 

is back I found a large bed-sore. All the cash in the house consisted of 1s. 6d., 
and the eatables of a peck of meal and a few potatoes. ‘The whole furniture 
was not worth 20s. A day or two thereafter, I again visited this wretched 
family. 1 found that, during my absence, the mother was delivered, her only 
attendant being a feeble old woman; and I found a child of five years of age 
nursing the infant, whilst the mother was obliged, in this situation, to attend 
to the household duties. A few hours after I left, the husband was a corpse. 
This helpless family could not atford medical attendance. * * * 

“ There is no institution whatever toward affording medical aid to the sick 
poor. The ratio of mortality is high: in my opinion, nineteen out of twenty 
die without having had the benefit of medical advice.” 

The following extracts from the same authority, Mr. Cameron 
of Tain, convey a sad picture of the poverty of a class who in 
the Southern part of the island are at least raised above the de- 
gradation of mendicancy. 

“ The houses of crofters and day-labourers are generally inferior to those of 
farm-servants, ‘They are also less cleanly in their habits: in many cases they 
and their cattle live under the same roof. In not a few cases their houses are 
constructed wholly of turf, the smoke being allowed to find its way out 
wherever it can find an aperture. In many cases the cattle enter through the 
same door with the inmates, and the ‘domestic’ fowls, strictly so called, perch 
themselves on the rafters or couples above the heads of their lords. This de- 
scription, however, is happily applicable only to the minority and the more 
ancient of these dwellings. 

“It must be remarked, that the number of real paupers is known to be 
Souble that of those who actually apply for relief. Delicacy, or a species of 
pride, or commiseration for those who are more depressed and wretched than 
themselves, prevents the former from becoming candidates for the miserable 
pittance doled out to them by the Kirk-Session. Indeed, from the scantiness 
of the funds, it often happens that importunate applicants are sent away un- 
relieved. In some parishes it is the custom to attach the furniture of the 
pauper after his death, at the instance of the Kirk-Session, in order to swell the 
pauper-funds. ‘The average value of the furniture is from 5s. to 15s. 

“ The only other resource of the poor is mendicancy. ‘The houses of almost 
all the respectable inhabitants of the district are open to vagrant beggars. 
Considerable sums are often collected in this manner by the poor. Some re- 
spectable families in the country contribute largely to the vagrant poor—much 
more so than they would have to do were a legal assessment in force. ‘The 
expense of supplying wandering mendicants falls most heavily and dispropor- 
tionately on the benevolent and kind-hearted. 

“It must not be supposed that poverty is confined to the enrolled paupers. 
It may too often be found in the turf cabin of the lower sort of crofters ; whose 
few acres of sterile ground are not suflicient, after the most patient cultivation, 
to yield even a supply of potatoes, the only or principal article of their aliment. 
How are these, when infirm or old, enabled to pay their rent—except, perhaps, 
by begging in a quarter where they are not known?” 


We have been chiefly speaking hitherto of a class of poor who 
ever must be poor, and whose poverty can only be alleviated by 
the money of society,—the impotent from age, from infirmity, from 
sickness, or from childhood, as well as women whose sex precludes 


| them from many employments, and whose relations have deserted 
| them or are unable to assist them. 


As respects town-labourers 


| and artisans in health, the general current of opinion in these 








Reports seems to be, that much of their distress is chargeable 
upon themselves, and that neither dirt nor the appearance of abso- 
lute destitution is any proof of misfortune, but often the reverse. 
The money earned by many of the dirtiest persons, inhabiting the 
most deplorable-looking places, is much greater than that of well- 
conducted individuals with less wages, and sometimes than that of 
persons whose station compels a regard to appearances. ‘The first 
cause of this result is attributed to drunkenness; the next, if it be 
not frequently the origin of drunkenness, is the deticient housewifery 
of the female, which often drives the husband to the public-house, 
and always wastes or mismanages their resources; in the manufac- 
turing-towns something is attributed to insufficient control over 
children, who at an early age emancipate themselves from the aus 
thority of their parents if they are not allowed to subtract a large 
portion of their earnings for their own expenditure, by which the 
Joint-stock-purse is diminished, independently of obvious moral 
evils. Ignorance is also advanced by some writers as a cause of 
distress ; but others think that mere book-learning is of little use 
without domestic or home training, and that, as a general rule, 
wherever there is economy and cleanliness in the poor man’s room 
or cottage, the occupants have inherited their household virtues. 

We state these views broadly as we have deduced them from the 
scattered opinions before us; but we have some doubt as to their 
truth. Without denying that good management, domestic indus- 
try, and cleanliness, would very greatly improve the condition of 
the poor, we yet question whether the wages of the bulk of them 
will do as much as some of these writers, especially the Somerset 
Ilouse writers, suppose; and etill more, whether allowance is 
made for the times of enfsrced idleness, or the loss and expenses 
of unforeseen afflictions. We fear that the condition of the 
“weavers and out-door labourers of Ayr,” as described by Dr. Sym, 
is too true a definitio a very large class of working-people— 
“ Their wages, when they are regularly employed, are merely suf- 
ficient to procure such a subsistence for their families as keeps 
them constantly on the verge of destitution; and when they are 
thrown idle by vicissitudes of trade, or by the inclemency of the 
weather, or when they have their expenses increased by domestic 
affliction, they are unable to provide for the wants of their families 
even during a very short period.” 

Passing over a variety of incidental topics, connected with the 
morals, habits, and condition of the poor in various places, we re- 
turn to an important point —the manner in which the Somerset 
House officials have dealt with the communications submitted to 
them at their own request. If a party-writer, professing to found 
his conclusions upon the facts and opinions in documents before 
him, should suppress all that militated against his own views, he 
would be considered to exceed the licence of party-writing, and 
subject himself to strong censure. If an author, professing to 
announce his own opinions, were to behave in a similar manner, he 
would be obnoxious to still severer remark. The case before us is 
worse than cither of them; for we find a person clothed with an 
official character, collecting information in virtue of that character, 
drawing up a Report which receives the sanction of his own and 
his superiors’ public position, and is intended to lay the foundation 
of a legislative measure, suppressing opinions opposed to his 
peculiar views. The object of Mr. Cuapwicx’s Report, adopted 
by the Poor law-Commissioners, is to procure an act of Par- 
liament, empowering local authorities to remove dirt, drain streets 
and houses, arch over ditches, and in short, cleanse. One 
main basis of the alleged necessity for this act is the assertiom 
that dirt and deficient ventilation cause fever. This opinion may 
be correct, or it may be erroneous: it may be—we think it is— 
very proper that legislative measures should be adopted to remove 
nuisances and enforce public cleanliness: but, as a public officer, 
charged with preparing a Report from public documents, for a par- 
ticular purpose, we think Mr. Cuanwick bound, as a matter of 
official honesty, to have given as much prominence to the following 
opinions, which contradicted, as he did to those which favoured his 


| own views,—especially as he could “ travel out of the record ” 


to quote from French reports and Army orders. The passages 
quoted are in one sense of an unnecessary length, as they all exe 
press a somewhat similar opinion; but it was necessary to show 
that the view was not that of a single individual. 

“ But the disease which is the most formidable scourge of the poor is con- 
tinued fever. Of this the town is never free, though it prevails to a much 
greater extent at one time than another. * * * At this moment it is 
raging chiefly in Newington Green, in which very few cases occurred during 
the previous years. It thus appears, that notwithstanding the great diversity 
in the nature of the abodes of the poor in regard to pure air, at least around 
the exterior of their houses, still fever does not give a preference to one locality 
over another, but searches out the destitute wherever they are to be found. 
The year 1836 was the commencement of severe depression in the muslin 
manufactures, so that hand-loom weavers and female sewers were reduced to 
extreme difficulties. Cross Street is the principal residence of these people ; 
and accordingly, Cross Street was the great fucus of fever in 1836. In the 
parish of Ayr, a subscription was raised, and the weavers were all kept at their 
looms till they received work again from Glasgow and Paisley. In that year 
they were better off than the weavers of Wallacetown ; and fever prevailed less 
in Townhead than in Cross Street. The low wages at which the weavers have 
been working to the manufacturers since 1836, have not proved sufficient to 
arrest the disease, and it has now visited each quarter of the town in ite turn. 
We have seen that the portion of the High Street between the old bridge and 
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Wallacetown is not only the most crowded part of Ayr, but it contains all the 
nuisances; yet fever has prevailed more at Townhead than in this part of 
High Street, and there have been very few cases of it in the neighbourhood of 
the slaughter-house, the churchyard, swinefield, and the stables and cowhouses 
in the narrow back alleys: the inhabitants of these places are in general not 
80 poor as those of Townhead and Cross Street. Again, Cross Street is in- 
habited by colliers as well as weavers; the houses of the two classes are inter- 
mingled ; the stench around the doors and the filth of the interior are as great 
among the colliers as among the weavers: but the colliers and their families 
live on a more nutritious diet than the weavers; and my talented friend Mr. 
Gibson, who is surgeon to the coal-works, informs me that while fever ranges 


among the weavers it is not by any meansa prevalent disease with the colliers, 


although small-pox and other epidemics are equally severe with both trades. 
This is not owing to the colliers being men of sounder constitutions then the 
weavers ; for they are unhealthy-looking, broken down by accidents and whisky, 
ganly affected with chronic bronchitis, and on the whole short-lived. ‘Their 

lood, however, is of a better crasis than that of the half-famished weavers, in 
consequence of their superior diet. In short, I cannot, from the investigation 
I have made into the localities and progression of fever, connect its ravages 
with the nuisances which are exterior to the houses of the poor. It seems to 
me to be the offspring of their poverty itself, which renders their constitution 
susceptible of attacks, especially when exposed to contagion.”—Dr. James 
Sym, Ayr. 

In another passage, the same author comes to a sound conclu- 
sion—a conclusion more likely to carry conviction than the one- 
sided statements of an official doctrinaire, especially when their 
onesidedness has been detected. 

“ T have thus arrived at the conclusion, that fever among the poor is not so 
much to be attributed to the nuisances by which they are surrounded and the 
filth of their houses, as to the innutritious diet and other hardships which re- 
sult immediately from poverty itself. Iam far, however, from maintaining 


that the former are not injurious to the health of the poor, or that they are 


unworthy of the consideration of a wise legislature. On the contrary, I know 


that they have a powerful influence in producing that cachectic state of the 
constitution which renders it prone to many fatal diseases; and I have no | 


doubt, to fever among the rest. 
leave the vicinity of these nuisances, and the result has been a happy change 
in the state of their health. The blood requires the respiration of an uncon- 
taminated atmosphere to maintain the body in a state of perfect health, and 
the less pure the inspired air the less perfectly will the blood perform its office. 
But we do not live upon air alone, and the most offensive air we ever breathe 
differs less from pure air than innutritious and scanty food differs from a whole- 
some and sufficient diet. Whilst, therefore, the malaria of animal and vege- 
table matters in a state of corruption is unquestionably detrimental to the 
general health, I consider that its influence in predisposing the system to fever 
is utterly insignificant in comparison with the effects of protracted semi-starva- 
tion and the other evils which have poverty for their immediate source ; nor do 
I conceive that it contains at all the specific morbid poison by which continued 
fever is excited, in the way that marsh-miasmata contain the specific poison of 
intermittents. As, however, it is highly injurious to the general health, I 
most earnestly recommend that every practicable measure should be adopted 
for relieving the town from its influence.” —Dr. James Sym, Ayr. 

Here is what Dr. Scorr Arison says upon the same subject, 
though in a more qualified way. 

“JT think these unwholesome circumstances for the most part act thus. 
They assist the rise and progress of continued fever; they induce many acute 
diseases of the stomach, lungs, and liver; but the chief mode in which they 
operate is by inducing a general bad state of health. Perhaps for every one 
that suffers acute disease, two have their general health impaired. The forms 
of impaired health, which most commonly arise in those who are exposed to 
the operation of these unwholesome agencies, are irritable habit of body, pul- 
monary consumption, fistula, indigestion or dyspepsia, general debility, often 
connected with organic alterations of the lungs, liver, spleen, and kidnies, bad 
and strumous habit of body, leading to psoas and lumbar abscess and disease of 
mesenteric glands. I donot think that any or all of the unwholesome circum- 
stances which have been pointed out produce all or nearly all the febrile 
diseases mentioned in the beginning of this report as being prevalent in 
Tranent.”—Dr. Scott Alison, Tranent. 

We will now cross the Border to England. 

“It is very remarkable that not one home-patient affected with fever was 
admitted at the Salford Dispensary from this insalubrious place from June 
1838 to June 1839; strong presumptive evidence that something in addition 
toan unhealthy site is necessary for the generation of typhoid fevers. * * * 

“ Notwithstanding the generally admitted fact that fever is most prevalent 
in localities where refuse is allowed to accumulate and decay, and notwith- 
standing all the evidence which has been adduced here in support of that 
opinion, the existence of some other cause seems necessary for the generation 
of the disease. It would not be difficult to point out places in a most abomina- 
bly filthy state, which have remained free from fever fora long period; yet no 
sooner has one case occurred, than the disease has spread with the greatest ra- 
pidity. In the course of my necessary inquiries for the preparation of this re- 
port, I have met with many more filthy situations, in which the occurrence of 
fever is extremely rare; a fact of which I have satisfied myself, both from the 
records of the medical institutions and from the evidence of the residents. 

“ My own impression is, that the overcrowding and neglect of ventilation, 
the dissipated habits, and above all the poverty and destitution which prevail 
among the inhabitants of the low and filthy quarters of large towns, are more 

werful causes of fever than the malaria to which those people are exposed ; 


I have prevailed upon delicate families to | 





| appointed by the Church to religious services. 


‘or we find that persons who are well fed and abundantly supplied with the ne- | 


cessaries of life, bear with impunity exposure to the most offensive effluvia 
arising from putrefying animal matters, or at least that in them it does not 
produce fever. 3 sé ° 

“ Enough has, however, I think, been said to prove the frequent dependence 
of fever on the distressed and destitute condition of the poor; and I should be 
concealing a conclusion to which all my observations and all my experience 
have led me, and of the truth of which I am firmly convinced, if I did not dis- 
tinctly avow my belief, that whatever the essential cause or causes of con- 
tagious fever may be, poverty and want are the most influential causes of its 
prevalence and extension among the labouring classes in Manchester.” —Dr. 
R. B. Howard, Manchester. 

“ We beg to observe, that upon turning to our remarks upon the localities of 
disease in this town, it will be found that fevers and those forms of disease 
which are by many believed to arise from a confined and impure atmosphere, 
do not prevail more in one situation or one kind of house than in another; and 
that contagious disorders are quite as frequent in houses of a different con- 
struction, in the front houses in the streets and in airy situations, as in the 
dwellings in the courts which are built as we have described. * . ss 

“ The next question which has occupied our attention is, whether fever has 
any peculiar localities in Birmingham—whether there are any parts of the 
town in which it constantly or more frequently exists than in others ; whether 
it appears in dwellings of any particular construction more frequently than in 
others; and whether it affects individuals following certain occupations more 
than cthers. Our inquiries convince us that there is no part of the borough in 





which fever can be said constantly to exist; and we are not able to fix upon 
any parts of the town in which its appearance most frequently takes place. We 
find it occurring in the elevated as well as in the lower situations, in the more 
recently built as well as in the old parts of the town, in the front houses in 
streets in open and in airy situations, in the narrow and ill-ventilated courts, 
in the houses which are built back to back, and in the double houses which 
possess a thorough ventilation. The poor are certainly more frequently the 
subjects of its attacks than those in a better condition of life; but we are 
unable to discover that any particular occupations carried on in this town pre- 
dispose to its accession or promote its fatality. . . x 

‘“* Whatever depresses the vital powers appears to place the human body ina 
condition which is favourable to the attack of fever, or to render the disease 
more violent. Filth, an impure atmosphere, and putrid exhalations, by their 
depressing influence upon the vital energies, may produce these effects, or per- 
haps originate the disease; but, in our opinion, anxiety of mind, ;eaury, and 
starvation, and the depression of the bodily and mental powers which attends 
these conditions, are more frequent ‘causes of fever than all the other sources to 
which it is attributed.”—Physicians and Surgeons of Birmingham. 

“ Notwithstanding this crowded and deplorable state of these habitations, 
contagious diseases do not appear to have generally prevailed ; and in three in- 
stances only, viz. in the Wrexham, Bala, and Festiniog Unions, are they at all 
attributed to this origin. For the distinction thus indicated between these and 
their neighbouring Unions I am aware of no reason; and I feel more inclined 
to believe that the real cause is rather to be found in the habits of the inmates 
than in the construction of the dwellings."—Mr. W. Day, Assistant Poor- 
law Commissioner. 

“ When I say that I consider poverty as a fruitful source of disease, I do not 
mean to assert that even extreme poverty is adequate to the production of fever ; 
yet Lam nevertheless of opinion that it is one of the most predisposing causes, 
and that it cannot exist long without contagious fever making its appearance, 
more particularly in densely-crowded situations. Poverty not only indicates an 
inability to procure proper food in quantity and quality, but it also indicates a 
like inability to procure all other necessaries of life ; and it is universally ad- 
mitted, that where circumstances combine to enervate the human constitution, 
contagious diseases extend with a frightful rapidity. Ido not wish, however, 
any remarks I have made in this letter to be considered as having reference to 
fever alone; but as applying with almost cqual force to the production of dis- 
eased action generally.”—Dr. Edward De Vitré, Lancaster. 

We pass no judgment on these opinions: we will even allow 
them to be medically wrong: but it was much more morally wrong 
in Mr. Cuapwick, not to give them as great prominence as his own 
views, though he could not have made them so all-pervading. 
Unless we have overlooked the passages, however, he has sup- 
pressed them altogether; though he makes some of the writers 
authorities, by quoting them when it suits his purpose. And what 
will this disingenuity yield, but weapons against his objects? He 
has armed all those whose interests or prejudices may induce them 
to oppose any change in the law with a charge of dishonesty, which 
cannot be confuted ; whilst he attaches a weight to the views of the 
writers we have quoted, which they would never have possessed 
had they been fairly put forward at the outset. So much for that 
“policy” which is not the best.” 





MACKENZIE’S LECTURES ON CHURCH HISTORY. 
These Lectures were delivered during the winter-months of 1839 
and 1840, in the parish-church of St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, in con- 
sequence of a foundation by Sir Martin Lumiey. They consist of 
a summary of the principal events in church history, from the meets 
ing of the Apostles immediately subsequent to the Resurrection, 
till the English Revolution in 1688: and these events are mainly 
limited to the Primitive, Romish, and Anglican Churches; pars 
ticular facts being moreover selected with an especial eye to the 
points in controversy between Rome and England, as well as to 
the object of establishing the Anglican to be the true “ visible 
church.” 

In a literary point of view, these Lectures are entitled to the 
praise of clearness, rapidity, and pleasantness, with occasional pas- 
sages of scholastic eloquence,—that would have been more effective, 
however, had they possessed greater individual raciness, though 
at the expense of the well-balanced periods of the well-tutored 
sermon-writer. The matter of the Lectures strikes us as partak- 
ing somewhat of the common stock character of the style; and, 
both in its historical facts and its controversial commentaries, to be 
rather derived from the standard books of a thoroughly-educated 
divinity student, than from any original reflection and research. As 
a mode of disseminating, from the pulpit, information among the 
laity of a theological though not of a strictly religious character, 
the design is entitled to credit, whether suggested by the terms of 
the fouuder’s will, or originated by Mr. Mackenzie as a means of 
varying the nature of discourses from the pulpit ona day not specially 
In this point of 
view, it is not unworthy of imitation by pasters, who with the re- 
quisite reading and ability have the wish to attain something more 
than a legal or conventional hold over their parishioners, by adapt- 
ing their instructions to the state of the times. 

The principles of the lecturer are those of the old High Church- 
man, or perhaps of the Puseyites. He stands stiffly up for the 
Apostolical succession, and the existence of the “true visible 
church” in the present Establishment: he implies the doctrine of 
non-resistance and “right divine” in rulers, as well as the supe- 
riority of the priesthood, not from their education or profession 
and the human consequences thence arising, but as set apart by 
Divine ordinance, and inheriting or receiving by transmission a 
Divine authority; whilst, though opposing the more superstitious 
dogmas of Rome, he regrets the discontinuance of some of her prac- 
tices—as confession. Individually, there is much of good feeling, 
and nothing that can be personally offensive to other religionists: but 
the notions of the ordained minister are continually peeping out; one 
instance of which is as good as several. Mr. Mackenztn more than 
once refers to Dr. VauGuAN as an authority, and once, in his ac- 
count of Wicuirr, has possibly forgotten his references, but on the 
only occasion he alludes to him, he calls this distinguished clergyman 
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and all but Bishop of the Congregationalists the “ talented essayist.” 
These sort of prejudices are the blot of the book, and will not 
only bar its cordial reception by all Protestants save a limited 
sect, but they also induce some literary weaknesses. It may be a 
question whether it is discreet in any but a Romish theologian 
to moot the question of the “ visible churcb,” not interpreted as 
the general congregation of the faithful but of some particular 
establishment like the Anglican or the Greek Church: because 
the practical corruption of the Romish Church for many ages, 
with its doctrinal errors for some thousand years, and still per- 
sisted in, prevent it from being recognized by the Anglicans as the 
true church ; indeed, if it were, the Protestants would be guilty of 
schism. Similar causes, though not obtaining to the same extent, 
militate against the recognition of the Greek; and the error of the 
Waldenses in altogether rejecting the doctrine of the ‘ visible 
church,” sufficiently removes their claim. It therefore follows, 
that for some ages there was no “ visible church” at all; which is 
directly contrary to the text. This is a fundamental error. The 
following reasons in favour of the Apostolical succession in the 
Anglican Church, and the Divinely-delegated authority of the 
priesthood, is a weakness scarcely essential to the argument. 

INTRODUCTION OF CHRISTIANITY AND THE APOSTOLICAL SUCCESSION 

AMONG THE ANGLO-SAXONS. 

Gregory the Great, of Rome, about 150 years after the arrival of the Saxons 
in Britain, having been interested in the cause by the sight of some English 
prisoners exposed for sale at Rome, sent missionaries for that purpose into Bri- 
tain. The chief of those missionaries was Augustine; who was kindly re- 
ceived by Ethelbert and his Christian Queen Bertha, the daughter of the 
French Monarch Caribert; and for whom it had been stipulated that she 
should be permitted to make free profession of the religion in which she had 
been educated. When Ethelbert had resolved upon embracing the same truths, 
he gave a mansion in Canterbury, with a licence to preach, to Augustine and 
his followers ; and Augustine returning into France, received ordination as the 
Archbishop of the English Church, from the Bishop of Arles. 

Here we must pause to notice a few particulars that are important to 
Englishmen, who have protested against the errors of Popery, and, claiming to 
be members of the true Church, profess to derive the authority of their priest- 
hood uncorrupted from the hands of the Apostles. 

By going abroad for episcopal ordination, Augustine acknowledged the im- 
portance of authority being properly delegated. His commission as Arch- 
bishop was not a mere royal grant, nor was it sufficient that his colleagues 
should elect him to that office. Besides the protection of the King, and the 
consent of his followers, he required also that he should be consecrated to his 
office by one who was already a Bishop. 

If this argument be of any weight for the consecration of those who are 
already priests, to the office of Bishop or Archbishop, it must have more force 
when applicd to the ordaining of men to the ministry of the Word; so that 
no man may take this office on himself before he be called and sent to this 
work by men having authority in the congregation to call and send ministers 
into the Lord’s vineyard. 

Again, by going to Arles, and not to Rome, for consecration, Augustine 
supplies an argument against the right of Rome to exercise authority over 
English Bishops, and relieves those prelates from an objection that might in 
some minds exist against the purity of the channel through which their com- 
mission from the Apostles has been transmitted. 

It is not disputed that Augustine came from Rome by the desire of Gregory ; 
nor that he afterwards wrote to him with reports of his success, and for the 
solution of existing difficultics; nor that, upon his intimating that the harvest 
was plenteous and the labourers were few, more missionaries were sent to him 
from Rome. But these are only the natural steps when one people attempts 
to evangelize another. * * . * * * 

Nevertheless, it was to Arles, and not to Rome, that he went for consecra- 
tion; and consequently, if there were any thing corrupt in the line of Romish 
Bishops so as to invalidate their claim to Apostolical succession, such a charge 
could not in consequence be brought against the Anglican Church. 





THE HERBERTS.* 

Tue family of the Herberts came in with the Conquest ; but their 
property at length got encumbered, and the last head of the house 
involved it in ruin by election-expenses and living at the rate of 
about as many thousands as he had hundreds. On his death, the 
sale of every thing left his widow enough to purchase an annuity 
of fifty pounds a year, to provide for herself and two children, a 
son and a daughter; and it is in the fortunes of these two children 
that the story of this novel consists. William Herbert, after apply- 
ing in vain to a Bishop and a Baronet to enable him to continue 
his studies for the Church, is led through a variety of adventures— 
as a contributor to the press, an unsuccessful ethical writer, a 
linendraper’s shopman, and a lawyer's clerk, including a ‘ romantic 
incident” with a thief and his intended victim—till he is enabled 
to pursue his studies and acquire a church-living through a series of 
“uncommon lucky” circumstances. Iis sister fills two situations 
as governess; one in a family of excessive vulgarity, where she is 
exposed to exaggerated and incredible annoyances; another in a 
house of a superior citizen, where she is entrapped into an elope- 
ment by a Lord, under the stale pretence of her mother’s illness, 
and rescued by an humble admirer, who from a well-born plough- 
boy on her father’s estate has been metamorphosed into a thriving 
merchant, and who is eventually made happy by her hand. 

It will be seen from this outline that there is not much of real 
life in the story. A man of family and possessions is likely enough 
to die in debt; but it is not probable, or indeed credible, that he should 
be without relations or friends who would render some assistance 
to his family, especially as he is painted as an amiable and friendly 
man, with only the weakness of keeping up a family state when 
his means were insufficient. This radical defect extends to the 
different scenes or acts of the novel. The descriptions of the va- 
rious phases of life are untrue; or if they have bits of reality, the 
form in which they are presented is that of caricature. ‘The author 
seems practically ignorant of the life he undertakes to describe, 
and in the main to have drawn his modern facts from hearsay or 

* As the parcel which contained these volumes bore the inscription “ second 
copy,” we assure the sender that we never saw the work till the present week. 











police-reports, his notions of the current of worldly events from 
the novels of a long past age,—the Vicar of Wakefield having ap- 
parently been an object of close study, both as regards its style 
and the general cast of its characters and incidents. Hence 
there is a double incongruity: the book, as respects the extrinsic 
form of events and persons, as well as the style of the writer, bee 
longs to the present age; but the spirit of the life it would paint 
is that of a time which has passed away so entirely, that, presented 
in this manner, it seems unnatural. 

As a fiction, therefore, The Herberts is a sort of failure, in 
despite of several scenes of power and interest, some Judicrous 
ability in the author, together with sufficient metaphysical skill, 
and a mind endowed with the quality of speculative thought. But 
the writer's nature is rather critical than creative: his forte is 
analysis, not synthesis. He can deduce the truth from an actuality, 
but he cannot reproduce the real; there is little knowledge of 
life exhibited in his book, and consequently no living character. 
Ile appears also to have looked on the world with prejudiced eyes, 
and to have drawn harsher conclusions than life really warrants: 
his indiscriminate abuse of lawyers is an example of this,—unless, 
indeed, he took it with other things from older writers. But 
perhaps a better picture of the kind of knowledge possessed 
by him, or least exhibited in his book, could not be given than in 
his own account of Mary Walton— 

“In the meetings just described, William was not very forcibly struck with the 
originality of Miss Walton's remarks, as they were derived rather from books 
than from experience. He was beginning to set rather less value than formerly 
on the morals and disquisitions of books: he had discovered the vast use of 
worldly knowledge to every one who must struggle in the world, and was per- 
fectly convinced that this knowledge was compatible with virtue. His experi 
ence ina lawyer’s office had been of immense importance to him in this re- 
spect; the very perusal of an act, with its thousands of cautions against of- 
fenders, was suflicient to teach him a good deal of the nature of men; and the 
personal intercourse with clients, and observations of Mr. Burgess's intercourse 
with them, opened his eyes to points of human character that he had not 
dreamed of before. He would not now lave believed a man must be good be- 
cause it was in print. Tle therefore felt a kind of superiority over Miss Wale 
ton, who seemed very ignorant of the ways of the world, and to have had little 
acquaintance with contemporaneous society. Her opinions regarded more the 
human heart and society in the abstract; her knowledge appeared to be ga- 
thered from books rather than from men, and her sentiments to be produced 
from reflection on the observations of others rather than her own. If any of 
her sentiments could be combated, none could be condemned ; for if they were 
not just in the fullest sense, they were like those of a child, founded on a first 
view of circumstances.” 

It will at once be seen from this extract, that the author of The 
Herberts isa very different kind of person from the general run of 
novel-writers, in his matter, style, and mode of thought. ‘The book 
abounds with shrewd remarks on the world in the lump, or “ founded 
on a first view of circumstances ” ; in satirical but rather exaggerated 
pictures of the false opinions and practices of society ; in general 
criticism on books, men, manners, and things. It is indeed criti- 
cism, or the faculty of judging, which is the most prominent fea- 
ture of this writer’s mind; though it may as often take the shape 
of an observation upon life as of direct criticism. Next to this 
quality is his metaphysical skill; which, when exercised on fitting 
subjects, produces good effects. Some of the incidents connected 
with the Cymon-like metamorphosis of the ploughboy Thomas 
Wilson are perhaps not likely ; but the conception and execution 
of the change is managed with much skill, and without this author’s 
frequent fault of overdoing. ‘The episode or act which narrates 
the story of William Herbert and Mary Walton is one of remark- 
able metaphysical ability, and possesses the most consistency and 
truthfulness of any thing in the book. It may be observed of both 
these portions, that they are peculiar, yet general, having little to 
do with social life, and therefore as well adapted to one age as 
another. 

From its nature, Zhe Herberts is one of the few novels where 
parts convey a more favourable impression than the whole; and 
this character the author has increased by. affixing to each of the 
ten books into which he has divided his story, an introductory chap- 
ter, having a very slender relation to the fiction. Of the independent 
passages our extracts will consist. 

A GREAT FAMILY. 

The above-mentioned William Herbert, then, was the last descendant of one 
of the oldest of our English families. For more than seven hundred years his 
ancestors had been numbered among the great men of their time, as, like other 
great men, from the Norman invasion down to the time of the Eighth Henry, 
they had gained considerable fame by mixing in all the battles which could be 
got up with or without a pretext. During the next century they had con- 
siderably increased their riches, by thrusting themselves into all the religious 
intrigues; since when they had taken an active part in polities; by which, as 
they were steady to their principles, I fear they did not add to the family wealth. 
However that may be, of the grandeur of their origin there can be no doubt, as 
they came into England with the Bastard William, which in our great families 
is considered the most undeniable proof of purity of race. 

CATHEDRAL PRECINCTS. 

He turned about to inquire of a passer-by, but the whole of the enclosure 
round the cathedral contained nota visible human being. The sacred building 
stood in an extensive square, formed by lofty houses, with each a wall before it, 
enclosing a mass of trees; the only channel of communication with the rest of 
the world being certain narrow and gloomy passages, which it required a very 
experienced eye to discover. Very motionless was that spot—the choicest 
spirit of dulness seemed to have taken possession of it. Here was one of the 
proudest monuments of human skill enclosed by the familiar evidences of human 
and present comfort, and no living being to be discerned: it was such a scene 
as must have suggested the Eastern tales of vast cities utterly unpeopled, 
There was not a road to be seen in the whole extent of pebbled enclosure: it 
seemed impossible that those trees should have grown where they stood, or that 
the processes of vegetable life should go on in a spot so utterly without motion ; 
the very air had grown dull, had lost its elasticity, and become incapable of 
conveying a sound. It seemed that even the aspen, which answers a breath as 
gentle as the last sigh of a love-smitten virgin, would here have sunk into the 
utter and eternal stillness of a woman’s tongue—in marble. 
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WOMAN’S LOVE OF APPROBATION. 

‘Woman was not made to live alone any more than man; and the absence of 
the natural assistant of the gentle sex was felt in ways separate from protection 
and support. All the actions of a woman, whether of useful industry or of 
ornament, are subject to the approval and pleasure of the other sex, to which 
their own are subordinate, aud on which they are founded. To descend to the 
humblest form of this feeling: every one knows, that when a fair lass has 
arrayed herself in her new gown or ribbons, or any finery put on for the first 
time, although the admiration of her female acquaintance may give a degree of 
pleasure, the applause or compliment of one man is more valued than that of a 
thousand women : and this feeling, modified by the circumstances of individuals, 
runs through the whole sex, and is part of the nature of the human being, im- 
planted in the heart by the Divine artificer, to produce the most delicious fruit 
that grows in the garden of human life. Women, by themselves, require little 
to be comfortable ; they can live without bustle and without form; neither in 
beauty of raiment nor in delicacy of food can they find happiness, so long as 
they have it to themselves alone. ‘They require to please the other sex before 
they can please themselves. A knot of old maids may, to be sure, be bitterly 
merry over their tea and scandal, and despise the other sex with profound dis- 
dain ; but there is something unnatural in that enjoyment; nor docs anybody 
suppose that the respectable spinster’s heart bounds with such a sweet human 
delight at the compliment of her female friends, on her neat room, darling 
spaniel, and strong tea, as the heart of the cottager’s wife, when her tired bus- 
band tells her how nicely she has cooked his bit of supper, and how pretty she 
Jooks in her clean cap. 
a palace or ¢he occupier of a hovel—whether his day be spent in the sports of 
the field, the¢ruggery of a profession, or the Jabour of a farm: the pleasure of 
the wife, and the object of her labour, is te have a table comfortably spread at 
his return, and to see that he enjoys the delicacies or the necessaries which she 
has provided for him; whether the provision be merely a piece of bread and 
cheese and a snow-white tablecloth on the deal table, or the rich soup, the 
superb joint, and the bottle of exquisite wine laid out in the magnificent dining- 
room, the feelings of a woman relative to man are the same. 

MILTON COMPARED WITH SHAKSPERE. 

Milton also could paint the forms of mankind, though in a lower degree, for 
his excellency chiefly consisted in the power with which he poured out bis own 
spirit in an ideal person. Milton painted a Satan, which was a Milton. The 
poet Milton had little sympathy with angel or archangel, with cherub or 
seraph ; the transcript of his own mind was the archangel ruincd. The inqui- 
sitive speculation, the indomitable courage, were drawn direct from the depths 
of the poet’s soul. The victory of Gabriel, the sentiment of Raphael, the faith- 
fulness of Abdicl, the repentance of Adam, were the respect which the habits 
of the man of active life paid to the prejudices and protessions of his fellow- 
men. Satan was the hero of the poet’s heart, and the grandest hero which 
genius has ever dared to offer to the admiration of mankind. 

THE CRITICAL THEORY OF THE HERBERTS. 

Industry, indolence, extravagance, and avarice, are as frequently the cha- 
racteristics of a family as of a person; and the virtues and vices which have 
produced family greatness or family ruin, will be generally in as exact an 
agreement one with the other, and the events of generations arranged in as re- 
gular and consistent a concatenation, as the virtues and vices and the opinions 
and actions ofa man. ‘The reader will readily call to mind many a family as 
well as many a man reduced from wealth to poverty by a course of continual 
extravagance ; and I believe it will be generally found, that when the riches of 
a family have been dissipated by generations of extravagance, it is as seldom 
that the descendant who inherits the empty coffers and the mortgaged estates 
of his ancestors lives a sober and careful life, that he may restore his family 
to its original splendour, as that an individual who had dissipated inherited 
wealth stops short in his career to work himself up to the state whence he has 
failen. There is a family despair as well as an individual one; and whether a 
man has dissipated wealth, or inherited only the memory of it, he generally de- 
pends on some lucky chance to retrieve his lost glories, rather than on the 
personal exertions which reason points out as more effectual towards that 


purpose. 


NOTE ON “GEOGRAPHY GENERALIZED.” 
[We have received a letter from Professor Sutttvan, from which it 
appears that this work is not used in the National Schools, though an 
arrangement is made with the publisher to let masters of the Schools 
have it at “the lowest possible price.” The Professor continues— 
“Your remark, therefore, about the difficulty of some part of the Geo- 
graphy Generalized, to pupils in elementary schools, was very just: it is 
intended for teachers and advanced pupils.” } 
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The Herberts. By the Author of “ Elphinstone.” 

A Narrative of Voyages and Commercial Enterprises. 
CLEVELAND. 

The Anatomy of Sleep; or the art of procuring sound and refreshing 
slumber at will. By Epwarp Bryns, M.D., &c. 

F William Langshawe, the Cotton Lord. By Mrs. Strong, Authoress of 
“ The Art of Needlework.” In two volumes. 

Handbook for Travellers in Northern Italy: States of Sardinia, Lom- 
bardy, and Venice, Parma, and Piacenza, Modena, Lucca, Massa- 
Carrara, and Tuscany, as far asthe Vald’Arno. With a travelling-map. 

The Handbook for Life- Assurers. Being a popular Guide to the know- 
ledge of the system of Life Assurance ; with an exposition of its advan- 
tages, and of its useful application to the different classes of the com- 
munity; together with an explanation of the various modes of doing 
business ; also, a General Directory of Insurance Companies in Great 
Britain and Ireland, with their capitals, rates, and other particulars. 

[ This isa more popular little book on the subject of life-insurance than several 
we have had under notice: it will therefore be found useful to many persons 
contemplating an insurance on their lives, who may like to know something of 
the nature of that insurance without being tasked to follow explanations and 
calculations rather scientifically presented. The Handbook for Life-Assurers 
contains a précis of tle history of the subject, a curious account of the statistics 
on which the different office-tables of premium have been calculated, an expla- 
nation of the principles of life-insurance, with copious illustrations of the arith- 
metical workings of the different modes in which a man may insure, as well as 
various practical details connected with the divisions of the profits, and the uses 
to which life-insurance may be turned. ‘Tables, exhibiting the numbers, ages, 
characters, and premiums of the different offices, are affixed to the work, and 
add to its utility, but are common in some shape to most late books on the 
subject. ] g 
Lessons on the Globes, on a plan entirely new, in which they are taken 
together in illustration of terrestrial and celestial phenomena ; with 
original familiar explanations of the ever-varying circumstances of our 
planet, and the solar system generally, and extended notices of several 
departments of natural science, interspersed with numerous corroborative 
quotations from the best popular authors. Also an appendix, contain- 
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ing Memoranda in Verse, Rhymes on the Constellations, &. By T. H. 
OWE. 

[One peculiarity of this publication is to have the celestial globe accompany the 
use of the terrestrial globe from the very beginning; another ia, to introduce 
the study of both by an acquaintance with the elements of mathematics and 
the principles of geography and astronomy ; a third is, to require the pupil to 
work for himself the questions connected with “the use of the globes,” upon 
the principles he has or ought to have already mastered. The topics of the 
trade-winds, currents, tides, &c., do not strike us as being so new in ele~ 
mentary books as Mr. Howe seems to think, though they may be perhaps in 
publications on the use of the globes ; and a variety of incidental stimuli to 
study also appear to us as not being novel, though probably useful. The book 
is clear—that is, as clear as such rather abstruse matters can well be rendered: 
but whether it will be so to the very young, who have no idea of mathematics, 
may be questioned ; or whether it is worth while to devote the time necessar 
to master such a subject, when so many other things of nearer importance call 
for attention. The use of the globes is one of those studies where much must 
be left to the teacher ; to whom the book may undoubtedly prove useful. ] 

Abbotsford Edition of the Waverley Novels, Volume I. 

(This massive volume, which contains Waverley and Guy Mannering com- 
plete, presents a handsome appearance in its crimson cover enriched with war- 
like and allegorical trophies and Scorr’s armorial bearings stamped in gold on 
the back and sides. Its fine typography and paper, the numerous curious 
wood-cuts, and the beautiful steel engravings, constitute the peculiar attrac- 
tions of the Abbotsford edition as regards the interior; and exteriorly the 
binding is not only ornamental but substantial, for though the covering is not 
leather the leaves are held together as firmly as though it were. The separate 
numbers look well, but the bound volume is far more attractive: the fifteen 
volumes to come will fill a library shelf superbly. } 

Secret Associations ; a Novel. In three volumes. 

({ This seems to be a translation of a politico-didactic novel, originally written by 
some German official mystic who thought his pen, employed in fiction, could 
stem the progress of Revolution, Infidelity, Barricades, Three Days, and 
“ Secret Associations,”"—for surely no Englishman could have written such a 
jumble, without purpose, probability, place, or, according to English notions, 
the slightest resemblance to life, either literal, fanciful, or fictitious. But if 
the nation of the author or the place of its production is doubtful, there is no 
doubt that Secret Associations is utter trash. ] 

Louisa, or the Bride. By the Author of “The Fairy Bower.” 

[A didactic story, essentially of the character of a juvenile book, but some- 
what raised above it by the nature of the events and the age of the actors. 
The moral pointed is, that we must not wholly consider ourselves, even in 
things indifferent or perbaps right, but pay some regard to other persons, 
though we may not like or not approve of them: and one of the modes in 
which the theme is developed is, the trouble a young wife brings on herself by 
a seeming exclusiveness, in a country village. ‘There are other social morals 
in the volume, and many other persons and incidents; but this is the leading 
one. ‘The story is well and naturally written; but the nature is common, the 
style minute, and the general effect somewhat slow. } 

The Rioters; a Talee By Harrier Martineau. Second edition. 

(A well-intentioned and apt little book, containing an exposition of the com- 
mon principles of machinery and obedience to the law, set in the form of an in- 
teresting little story; containing, among other things, a graphic picture of 
scenes from the riots and of family distress. ] 

A New French Grammar, illustrated by examples referring to the history 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and containing simplified treatises on the 
article, the pronoun, the participle, and the verb, which is shown to have 
only one conjugation; to which is added, a Vocabulary of the Primitive 
Tenses of the French Verbs. By A. F. Guituerez, Professeur de 
l'Université de France, &c.; Auteur de la “ Grammaire Francaise,” 
adoptée dans les écoles Belges par ordre du Gouvernement, &c. ‘I'rans- 
lated by E. C. ANDERSON. 

Lectures Grammaticales et Historiques; ou Exercices sur la Langue 
Francaise, composés de morceaux critiques, descriptifs, littéraires, 
anecdotiques, &c., ayant rapport & la Grande-Bretagne et @ l’Irlande ; 
extraits des meilleurs écrivains modernes Frangais, et arrangés d’aprés 
une nouvelle méthode adoptée en Belgique. Par A. F. GurbLEREZ. 

{ The feature both of the Reader and the Grammar is the use of examples and 
selections from British history ; the selections being many of them from mo- 
dern writers. ‘The Grammar also claims the merit of presenting the inflections 
in an easier and more compendious form, as well as in expressing the definitions 
or explanations in more popular phraseology : which may be doubted, for if the 
expressions are less technical they are sometimes more cumbrous. } 

The Student's Self-Instructing French Grammar. By D. M. Arrp, 


Teacher of French; Author of “Sketches in France,” &c. Second 
edition, carefully revised and enlarged. 
Love’s Sacrifice, or the Rival Merchants; a Play, in five acts. By the 


Author of “ The Provost of Bruges,” &c. With Remarks by D.—G. 
(Cumberland’s British Theatre.) 

[ This play will scarcely bear reading, so flat and commonplace is the dialogue 
in the serious parts, and so forced and vapid its jocoseness: the utmost merit 
which the eloquence attains is fluent propriety; real passion there is none. 
The author in his brief preface, dated from Breslau, mentions his having de- 
rived a hint for the conduct of some part of the drama from Mr. James’s novel 
the Ancien Régime ; and claims allowance on the score of inability to correct 
any faults that rehearsal might make evident. But it is not to little things 
that the drama’s defects belong: they consist in the spirit of the whole, which 
is lifeless, cold, and artificial. The name of the hero and heroine has been 
changed from Elmore to Aylmer; and this, though seemingly a trifle, is an 
improvement. ] 

Gregory the Seventh; a Tragedy. By R. H. Horne. 

[Like most of Mr. Horne’s writings, this play exhibits power--the power of 
words; and it has some striking situations; but it wants vitality and nature. 
The history has neither the comprehensive truth of poetry, nor the lesser truth 
of facts; the characters are, in their essence, dim and shadowy sketches, and in 
their dramatic embodyment, mere automatons. } 

Edric the Forester; an Historical Play, in five Acts. By T. Cross, 
Author of “ ‘Lhe Conflagration of Rome,” &c. 

P. Virgilii Maronis Bucolica, Georgica, et ZEneis. Virgil; with English 
Notes, prepared for the use of classical schools and colleges. By 
Francis Bowen, A.M. 

{This American school classic contains a handsome and bold text, with expla- 
natory notes in English, a lite of Vircit, and a descriptive introduction to 
each poem or book. The notes are brief, and expressed in a modern cast of 
language, which is not always the case with annotations ; but their relegation 
to the end of the volume involves an inconvenience in their use, which no mere 
sightliness of typography can atone for. } 

Rolt on Moral Command. Third edition. 

The Works of William Jay, collected and revised by himself. Volume 
1V.—“ Morning and Evening Exercises.” October to December. 

SERIALS. 

The Life of St. Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch. 
Saints, &c. No. I.) 

[ This little tract is the first number of a series intended to contain the lives of 


(Lives of the Fathers, 
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the primitive Saints and Fathers. A publication of this kind, conducted with 
the requisite learning and judgment, would fill up a blank in our literature ; 
but it may be doubted whether the serial before us will supply this want. The 
selection of the opening subject was not judicious ; for if Ianarrius bas written 
all that is attributed to him, he bad very priestly ideas of the priesthood, or, as 
MILTON expresses it, “ then was Ignatius not Ignatius, nor a martyr, but most 
adulterate and corrupt himself”; and if he did all that it is said he did— 
denouncing himself, braving the Roman authorities, and resisting all attempts 
to procure a mitigation of his sentence—the example fof Paut, and of a far 
greater than Pau, were placed before him to very little purpose. From in- 
ternal evidence, we should say that this publication was compiled from ready 
sources: at all events, it is not distinguished by acumen or power. ‘The com- 
mon stories about St. Ignatius are expressly or by implication adopted, and 
the indiscriminate panegyric of a High Churchman lavished upon the favourite 

saint. | 

PERIODICALS. 
Quarterly Review, No. CXL. 
ALMANACKS. 

Tegg’s New South Wales Pocket Almanac and Remembrancer for 1842. 
Calculated from the meridian of Sydney. Seventh year of publication. 
[This volume has reached us from Botany Bay, and forms a very creditable 
specimen of Sydney topography. Its matter, however, gives indirect evidence 
of a young society; there is such a quantity and such a variety, saying as 
plainly as types can say when not composed in direct terms, that people in New 


membrancer and Pocket-book of its own. Hence, information that in England 





easter, to Lypra, daughter of John Smith Wright, Esq., of Rempstoue Hall, Notting- 
amshire, 

On the 2lst, at Lyminster Church, Captain Wittiam Aporpaus Crossie, late of the 
Rifle Brigade, son of General Sir John Crosbie, K.C.H., of Watergate and Northlands, 
Sussex, to Maraaret, eldest daughter of Thomas Evans, Esq., of Lymiuster, in the 
same county. 

On the 2ist, at High Harrogate, Taomas C. Wrixtnson, Esq., of Winterburne Hall, 
Yorkshire, to Junta, daughter of Hoa. H. Butler, and niece of the Earl of Kilkenny. 

On the 2ist at St. Nicholas Church, Brighton, Tuomas Georee Vernon, Esq., of 
Tewkesbury, to Evpaemia Harriet, second daughter of Sir Robert Graham, Bart., of 

Esk, Cumberland. 

On the 22d, at St. Mary's, Walthamstow, Ricnarp Witson Greaves, Esq., B.A., 
eldest son of the Rev. Richard Greaves, of Colby Lodge, Teaby, Pembrokeshire, to 
Soruta Etizapetn, second daughter of Archibald Corbett, Esq., of Walthamstow. 

At Limehouse, the Rev. W. R. Tomtrnson, Rector of Sherfield English, Hants, son 
of Vice-Admiral Tomlinson, of Middleton House, Sussex, to Cectiia, daughter of Wil- 
liam Baker, Esq , Coroner for Middlesex. 

DEATHS. 

On the 23d June, at Mussoorie, Bengal, Major General Taomas Newton, of the Hon. 
East India Company's Service ; in his 59th year, 

On the Ist July, at sea, on board the Scotia, the Rev. James Justus Tucker, Chap- 
lain on the Bengal Establishment. 

On the 4th, of apoplexy, at Cawnpore, Ensign Henry Wioram Frost, Fortieth Regi- 
ment Bengal Native Infantry. and fourth sou of the late Robert Frost, Esq., of the 
East India Company's Home Establishment; iu his 22d year. 

On the 11th, at Aden, after two days’ illness, Ma‘or Dartey, of her Majesty’s Seven- 
teenth Foot. 

On the Ist September, at St. Omer, Ruys Jones, Esq., late of the Thirty-second Re- 


3 . - | giment, son of Lieutenant-Colonel R. Jones, Royal Engineers. 
South Wales are not yet sufficiently numerous for each class to have a Re- | 


would be spread over half a dozen Annuals is here compressed into one. In | 


Tegg’s Pocket Almanac and Remembrancer for 1842, the agriculturist and hor- 
ticulturist receive directions for the management of garden and farm, and the 
seaman for the management of signals ; the merchant is informed of the dis- 
count-days of the banks, and other commercial information; the lawyer, of 
term-times, and so forth; the real or speculative importer of immigrants is 
furnished with all the regulations, British and Colonial, that must be complied 
with before he can touch the liberal bounty offered for the importation of that 
English drug population; settlers or land-jobbers have all the last rules 
respecting purchases; the last year’s acts and proclamations are printed for 
those whom they concern. ‘There is also what we should call an official direc- 
tory, or court-guide—lists of functionaries, public establishments of all kinds, 
and the principal commercial firms, as well as a copious itinerary forming a 
book of roads, and a long list of mail-arrivals and departures, (the mail, we 
should conceive, in many places consisting only of the bag and its bearer.) The 
thick little volume is calculated to convey upon the whole a favourable idea of 
the advance of New South Wales, if any judgment may be drawn from its 
religious, educational, charitable, literary, and scientific societies. } 
PAMPHLETS. 

Letter to his Grace the Duke of Wellington, on the Present State of Af- 
fairs in India. By Montacu Gore. 

A Friendly Address to the Operatives of the Manufacturing Districts. 

A Sermon for the Times. By a Layman. 

National Warnings; a Sermon, preached on behalf of the Distressed 
Manufacturers, at Claremont Chapel, Pentonville, on Lord’s Day 
morning, 28th August 1842, By the Reverend J. Buacksury, Mi- 
nister of the Chapel. 

The Devil. 

Christian Sympathy ; a Sermon, preached at Horbling, Lincolnshire, in 
obedience to the Queen’s Letter in behalf of the Distressed Manufac- 
turers, on Sunday 24th July 1842. With an Appendix, coutaining a 
Sketch of the Industrial System of Fourier. By Epmunp Roberts 
Larken, M.A., Curate of Horbling. 

The Defence of the Nation best Intrusted to the Working Classes. By 
P. J. Puiuirs. 

New Zealand. Nelson, the latest Settlement of the New Zealand Com- 
pany. By Karpa. 

Music. 

Farewell, dear Scenes! Ballad; ’Tis not the sparkling Diadem, Ballad ; 
and Wherefore Maiden art thou Straying? Rondo, sung in the Opera 
of “ Little Red Riding-hood.” Written by G. A. & Beckert, Esq. ; 
composed by Mrs. G. A. a BecKeErTT. 

“ When Jove from his Throne” ; Bacchanalian Song and Chorus. Written 
by Lawrence Reynoups, Esq.; the music by G. H. Caunrer. 

The Banks of the Wye; Ballad. Written by Laurence Reynoxps ; 
the music by G. H. CaunTer. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 





On the 3d September, at Waltham Rectory, the Lady of the Rev. G. E. Gruvetr, of | 


a son. 

On the 4th, at Woolwich, the Wife of Lieut.-Col. Burtoy, Royal Marines, of a son. 

On the Sth, at Stamford Hill, the Lady of the Rev. James Winitams, of a daughter, 
stillborn. 

On the 6th, in Wimpole Street, the Lady of J. C. Buraoyne, Esq., of a daughter. 

On the 8th, at the Vicarage, Potterspury, Northamptonshire, the Wife of the Rev. 
Wititam Hauearon, of a son. 

On the 13th, at Carvigaholt Castle, county Clare, the Lady of Henry Sruarr Burton, 
Esq., of a son, 

On the 15th, at Northfield House, Bath, the Lady of the Rev. Sinney Henry Wip- 
DRINGTON, Rector of Walcot, of a son. 

On the 16th, at the Parsonage, Bognor, Sussex, the Wife of the Rev. Eowarp Mitier, 
of a daughter. 

On the 18th, at the Vicarage, Midsomer Norton, near Bath, the Lady of the Rev. 
T. Kearsey THomas, M.A.,, of a daughter. 
baer rd 18th, at Edinburgh, the Lady of Major Brack, Fifty-third Regiment, of a 
daughter. 

On the 18th, in Beckenham Place, the Lady of Wintram Peers, Esq., of a daughter. 

On the 19th, at Poddington, Bedfordshire, the Lady of Rev. J. Brereron, of a son. 

On the 2ist, at Flam, in Staffordshire, the Lady Jane Ram, of a son. 

On the 2lst, at Hadley, Middlesex, the Wife of the Rev. T. H. Wuiysort, of a 
daughter. 





MARRIAGES, 
On the 15th September, the Rev. W. Cromie, eldest surviving son of the Rev. J. 


Cromie, of Neale Park, county of Mayo, grandson of John Lord Kilmaine, to Emtny, | 


youngest daughter of General Goldie, of the Nunnery, Is!e of Man. 

On the 15th, at Horncastle, the Rev. R. D. B. Rawysiery, Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxou, to CatHerte Anne, only danghter of the late Sir Willingham Franklin, 
Knight, one of the Judges of the Supreme Court of Judicature, Madras. 

On the 15th, at Holiingbourne, Kent, Joun Savage, Esq., of Jenniugs, in the same 
county, to Saran Cuancorte, daughter of Baldwin Duppa Duppa, Esq., of Hollingbourue 


Ou the 17th, at St. George's, Hanover Square, Geornax D. Coreman, Esq., of the 
Hon, East India Company's Service at Singapore, to Marta Frances, youngest 
daughter of the late George Vernon, Esq., of Clontarffe Castle, near Dablin. ~ 

Un the 19th, at Edgbaston, Warwickshire, James Freeman Hvuoues, Esq., of Stil- 
lorgan, Dublin, to Marrua, daughter of the late William Redfern, Esq., of Churchfield 
House, Warwicksh re, aud niece of J. Scholetield, Esq., M.P. 

Outhe 19th, at Bath, Captain C. RK. Saucknunen, son of the late Sir Stewkley 
Shuckburgh, Bart.,to Marran, daughter of the late Major James Travers, Rifle Brigade. 

On the 20th, at St. George's, Hanover Square, Captain Eozxton Letou, Queen's 
Dragoon Guards, only son of Egerton Leigh, Esq., of High Leigh and Jodrell Hall, 








On the 7th,at Nice, Mr. Gzorot M Mremact, late of London‘and, Bridgenorth, Salop ; 
in his 46th year. 

On the 4th, Rev. R. B. Popmore, of Pailton House, Warwickshire; in his 81st year. 

On the 10th, at Blakeney, the Rev. Georoz CoLeprooxe Jorvan; in his 43d year. 

On the 17th, at Montgomery, Cuartes Satroun Jones, Esq., eldest son of Captain 
Sir Charles T. Jones, R.N.; in his 22d year. 

On the 20th, at the Rectory House, Duutsbourn Abbots, Glocestershire, the Rev. 
Cuartes Mesman, in his 57th year. 


MILITARY GAZETTE. — 


OrFice or Oxpnance, Sept. 20.—Royal Regt. of Artillery. Second Capt. W. H. 
Forbes to be Adjt. vice Gore, who resigus the Adjutaney only; Second Capt. J. W. 
Mitchell to be Adj. vice Griffiths, promoted ; Second Lieut. J. M. Hill to be First Lieut. 
vice Wyat, deceased. 

Mem*randum.—The dates of the commissions of the undermentioned officers have 
been altered as follows, viz.— First Lieut. T. R. M‘ Queen, 24th May 1842; First Lieut. 
C. T. Franklin, 14th July 1842; First Lieut. A. C. Hawkins, 2d Aug. 1842. 

Orrice or OrpNance. Sept. 22.—Erratum in the Gazeite of the 20th instant—The 
commission of Capt. Mitchell, as Adjt. in the Royal Regt. of Artillery, is dated 5th 
Jan. 1842, instead of the 15th, as therein stated. 





$$$. 


COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, Sept. 20. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Green and Co. Lombard Street, shipbrokers—Williams and Buckingham, Ipswich, 
cabinet-makers—C. and J. Barlow, Liverpool, hat-manufacturers —Garstang and Clark- 
son, Preston, maltsters—Cole and Co. Exeter, bankers—Fisher and Dutton, Great 
Castle Street, Regent Street. milliners— Parkes and Lea, Wolverhampton, factors— 
Williamson and Co. Habergham Eaves. Laucashire, iron founders—M‘ Kenzie and 
Batley, Hudderstield, woolleu-manuafacturers—Cheshire and Bishop, Birmingham, 
dealers in porter — Bird and Brook, Wey mouth, coal-merechants—Tilby and Churchill, 
Liverpool, tiu-plate-merchants —J. aud W. Gundry, Cougresbury, Somersetshire, meal- 
men—R. W. and R. W. Jearrad, Cheltenham, architects Kidd and Co. St. Helen’s, 
Lancashire, machine-makers—Joues and Roberts, Liverpool, slaters. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Avams, Henry, Totnes, merchant, to surrender Oct. 6, Nov. 1: solicitors, Messrs. 
Froud and Edwards, Lincoln’s Inu Fields; and Mr. Michaelmore, Totnes. 

Bromiey, James, Knottingley, Yorkshire, vessel.owner, Sept. 27, Nov. 1: solicitors, 
Messrs. Williamson and Hill, Gray's lun; aud Mr. England, Howden. 

Jenkins, Joun, Cardiff, draper, Sept. 30, Nov. 1: solicitors, Messrs. Abbott and Co. 
New Inn; and Messrs. Clarke, Bristol. 

Lasatt, Epmunn Henry, Mincing Lane, merchant, Oct. 6, Nov. 1: solicitors, 
Coe and Paterson, Queen Street Place ; official assignee, Mr. Green, Aldermanbury. 

O.peN, Georae, Salisbu:y, grocer, Sept. 23, Nov. 1: solicitors, Mr. Walker, Souths 
amptou Street, Bloomsbury; and Mr. Alford, Salisbury. 

Spence, Joun, Alford, Lincolnshire, gas-manufacturer, Oct. 7, Nov. 1: solicitors, 
Mr. Scott, Lincoln’s Inn Fields; aud Messrs. Bourne and Son, Alford. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Oct. 3, Taylor, Lower Holborn, cilman—Oct. 12, King and Co. Old Street, coach- 
builders—Oct. 12, Jacques and Co. Nottingham, hosiers—Oct. 14, Timmins, West- 
bromwich, nail-factor—Oct. 12, Benson, Edgbaston, manufacturer of metals— Oct. 19, 
Shepherd, Beverley, dealer - Oct. 31, Vann, Bramstone, Northamptonshire, coal-mer- 
chant— Nov. 7, Guode, Monmouth, draper—Oct. 15, Ward, Gieta Bridge, inukeeper— 
Oct. 15, Oxendale, Scorton, Yorkshire, cattle jobber—Oct. 14, Moulding, Salford, cord- 
wainer— Oct. 14, Johnson, Norwich, chemist—Oct. 14, Edmundson, Manchester, mer- 
chant—Oct. 13, Fletcher, Grantham, wine merchant—Oct. 11, Barlow, Birmingham, 
brass-founder— Oct. 13, Merridew, Coventry, riband-manufacturer—Oct. 12, M*Dou- 
gall, Liverpool, factor—Oct. 12, Backhouse, Liverpool, glass-dea'er—Oct. 13, Lewis, 
Lincoln, tavern-keeper—Oct. 25, Berry, Rugby, grocer—Oct. 12, Jackson, Lincoln, 
chemist— Oct. 12, Benson, Birmingham, confectiouer—Oct. 12, Kendall and Sons, De- 
ritend, perfumera—Oct. 12, Wallis and Co. Lincoln, corn-merchants—Oct. 14, Roe, 
St. Michael's, Coventry, miller—Oct. 18, Pilling, Habergham Eaves, Lancashire, mill- 
wright—Oct. 17, Byng junior, Kegworth, Leicestershire, brewer — Oct. 12, Wilson, 
Newcastle-upon Tyne, colliery-owner—Oct. 13, Brooke, Dewsbury, woollen cloth-ma- 
nufacturer—Oct. 19, Mitchell, Birmingham, jeweller —Oct. 14, Raines and Savage, 
Dukinfield, steam boi!er-makers —- Oct. 14, Thompson, South Shields, wine-dealer— 
Oct. 15, Cockcroft senior and Fletcher junior, Cheetham, Manchester, staff merchants 
—Oct. 13, Maddick, Manchester, drysalter—Oct. 14, Levers, Mauchester, corn-dealer— 
Oct. 14, Losh, Manchester. calico-printer— Oct. 18, W. and J. Losh Manchester, calico- 
priucers—Oct. 15, R. and F. Palmer, Reading, coal-merchants - Oct. 18, Radford and 
Co. Manchester, i:on-founders—Oct. 14, Swanwick, Leigh, Lancashire, silk-manufac- 
tnrer—Oct. 11, Parkinson, Livesey, Lancashire, cotton-spinner— Oct. 13, Manley junior, 
Atherton, Lancashire, manufacturer—Oct. 13, Willacy, Windle, Lancashire, corn-dealer 
—Oct. 12, Hyde, Sheffield, comb maker—Oct. 15, J. Losh, Manchester, calico- printer. 

CERTIFICATES 
Tu he granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Oct. V1. - 

Ward, Manchester, plumber—Comer, Nantwich, iroumouger—Johnson, Nantwich, 
druggist—Copland, Birmingham, coachmaker—Speakman, Preston, shipbuilder— 
Tilston, Macclesfield, silk-manufacturer, 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Luyy, Joan, Edinburgh, builder, Sept. 23, Oct. 14. 

Rosertson, James, and Co, Alva, manufacturers, Sept. 27, Oct. 18. 

Rosertson, Peter, Edinburgh, tailor, Sept. 22, Oct. 22. 

Tuomson, Joun, Annan, draper, Sept. 26, Oct. 17. 

Waucuore, Georoe, Edinburgh, ivory-turner, Sept. 26, Oct. 17. 








Friday, Sept. 23. 
PARTNERSHIFS DISSOLVED. 
Ackers and Gregson, Liverpvol, manufacturing chemists— Beeston and Woolley, 
Bristol. timber-merchants— Newberry and Co. Taunton, linendrapers; as far as re- 


} yards T. Newberry—Reeves and Co. Bristol, cork-cutters—Stanton and Wertheimer, 


Kiug Street, Regent Street—Poynter aud Atkiuson, Friday Street, stuff-warehousemen 
—Hemming and Harrison, Birmingham, jewellers—Alliu and Furnival junior, Hanley, 
Staffordshire, manufacturers of eartheaware—Kaye aud Fisher, Moldgreen, Yorkshire, 
fancy-manufacturers—Ebberu and Co. Coventry, farmers—How and Parsous, Fleet 
S:reet, booksellers—R. and J. Slater, Wheatley, Oxfordshire, tailors—Stooke and Co, 
Kingskerwell, Devonshire, timber-merchants—C. and C, Willie, the Cliffe, Sussex, 
timber-merchants—T. aud H. Makin, Sheffield, file-manufacturers—Day aud Stone, 
Manchester, teachers of chemistry—Sims and Co. Aston, Staffordshire, ironfounders— 
Priestley and Co. Lower Clowes, Lancashire, cotton-spinners. 
INSOLVENT. 
Harrison, Henry Tuomas, Tavistock Row, Covent Garden, hotel-keeper, Sept. 21. 
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merchauts, to surrender Oct. 8, Nov. 4: solicitors, Messrs. Crowder and Maynard, Alabama (Sterling) .....5 p. Ct. | ie 
Mansiouhouse Place ; official assiguee, Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Street. | Arkansas annie s iccacle T= — | Ditto (Deferred). ae a 98 
Brocgsorr, WiLttaM, High Street, Southw: ark, grocer, Sept. 29, Nov. 4: solicitors, | Anstrian. sesceeeDd — | —— || Michigan...... 4 _ — 
Messrs. Bennett and Bol ling, Scot's Yard, Cannou Street ; official assignee, Mr. Gib- | Belgian..... . once = | oe ississippi (Sterling) .. 5 — a 
sou, Basinghall Street. | Brazilian. canbecate = 67 son eg a ieeeeone $ -- — 
Cuapman, Wieittam, and Woopyer, Cuartrs Masex, Wapping, coal-merchants, Sept. | Buenos Ayre we } oe New York (1855).. ent _ 75+ 
29, Nov. 4: solicitors, Messrs. Overton and Ha; ghes, Old Jewry; official assignee, Mr. | a a — Ohio. pe Te eae ~ — 
Green, Aldermanbury. | Chiliau . 6 — | — ome Aggy ania . a+ 35 
— Sanvers, © lipston, Northamptonshire, flonr-dealer, Oct. 8, Nov. 4: solici- | Columbian of 1824, 6 — 20% Peruvian . — 16 
tors, Bridges and Mason, Red Lion Square ; and Mr. Audrews, Market Harborough. =| Danish .... 3 — | 844 Porta suose . ° _ 2l¢ 
Istuin, “JouNn James, St. Beunet’s Place, Graci church Street, merchant, Oct. 6, Nov. | Dutch (Ex 12 Guilders) .2 a 513 = oes 
4: solicitors: Messrs. Drace and Sous, Billiter Square; official assignee, Mr. Pennell, | Ditto (Ditto)......5 — | 102% | ions 358 
Basinghall Street. | Freuch ..cceseceessereD | Russian... _ 112 
Parkes, West Henry Birmiugham, hosier, Oct. 6, Nov. 4: solicitors, Messrs. Reed | Ditto ...... Se a= (119f ex a! Spanish... a 164 
and Shaw, Friday Street; official assignee, Mr. Gibson, Basinghall Street. | Indiana (Sterling) o.s00ed — | —— | Ditto (Passive). ss satat Sabie! 4 
Rerp, Joun, King William Street, City, chemist, Oct. 6, Nov. 4: solicitor, Mr. | Illinois.......e.e+..0...6 — Ditise (Deferre “yl sev erecceens | o— 
Smith, Basingha!l Street; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Street. | Kentucky. —_— South Carolina . 724 
Tuomrson, JonaTaan, Oxford Street, dealer in paper hangings, ‘Sept. 29, Nov. 4: Louisiana (Sterling) seed — 50 Teimessee. Sis) Stia aceaiie — 
licitors, Mayhew and Co, Carey Street; official assignee, Mr. Green, aenen. Maryland ..... eer — United States Bank ervecececceoe| ——— 
DIVIDENDS. Massachussetts (Sterling)5 — a VingiMiR 06. vescecccees med 
Oct. 17, Crosby, and Co. Houndsditch, hardwaremen--Oct. 17, Seddon, Calthorpe ——  - -- 
Place, Gray’s Inn Road, upholsterer—Nov. 1, Fell, Little Bolton, bleacher—Oct. | SHARES. 
17, Parker and Smith, Worcester, money-scriveners—Oct. 25, H. and R. Hildyard, | (Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Brigg, Lincolushire, wine-merchants—Oct. 22, Rudston, Kingston. upon-Hull, woollen- | Mrvzs— Banxs— 
draper—Oct. 15, Bayntuu, Bath, surgeon-dentist—Oct. 17, Byung seuior, Kegworth, | Bolanos........ arama a= Australasian.........e00. jf — 
Leicestershire, hop merchant—Oct. 17, Barnard, Portsea, coal-merchant—Oct. 27, | Brazilian Imper oh abe ' 10 British North American ......) —— 
Taylor, Carlisle, corn-merchant—Oct. 15, Hartley, Colne, grocer—Oct. 14, Day, | Ditto (St. John del Rey) ...- — Colonial ...... eooee] —— 
Bristol, surgeou—Oct, 25, Sheppard — Uley, Gloucestershire, clothier—Oct 13, British Iron........ Linen) London and We stunituten 223 exd, 
W. and W. Rich, Wigan, joiners—Oct. Porter, re iverpool, egg-merchant—Nov. 10, | Gata Branca éhivcoetan ene — London Joint Stock.......... 13} 
Gibson, Kingston- upon-Hull, corn- ct A Oe - 1, Bolton, Kingston-upon-Hull, Candonga .co..seors na National of Iveland.......... 154 
corn-merchant —Oct. 25, Ware, Tiverton, tanner—Oct. 28, Jones, Liverpool, grocer— Cobre Copper .....-ceseseeee; = |; National Provincial..........] —— 
Oct. 18, Newby, Northampton, a 3, Hardy and Threlfall, Lancaster, | Rarways— | Provincial of Ireland, ........ 42 
cotton-spinners—Oct. 15, Hardy, Threlfall, and Butterworth, Lancaste r, cottou-spin- | Cheltenham aud Great Western J}, Union of Australia.........06 314 
ners—Oct. 21, Braudstrom aud Thompson, Kingston-upon-Hull, commission merchants Eastern Counties cesevee St Uniou of London .....-..... -| 10 
—Oct. 17, Antey, Leeds, stuff-merchant—Oct. 18, Womack, Leeds, cloth-merchant— | Grand Juuction . 5 sere e'endecwia !! Docks — 
Oct. 12, Bond, Great Yarmouth, draper—Oct. 17, Martiu, Beccles, Suffolk, carpenter | Great Western.. ......-- ° 824 East and West India .........| 110 
—Oct.18, Baldwin, Edgbaston, Warwickshire, wire-drawer—Oct. 15, Weldon, Bell’s | LL iverpool and Manchester —_ | a seccceece oo} 82 
Building's, Salisbury Square, feather-merchant—Oct. 14, Jacksou, Birmingham, | London and Brighton ........ 34 | . Katherine ..... , | 1024 
timber-merchant—Oet. 17, Belton, Deeping St. James, Liucolushire, draper - Oct. 15, | London and Blackwall....... 7 ! lames ANEOUS 
J. aud R. Bradbury, Greenacresmoor, Lancashire, cotton-spinners—Oct. 25, Bridges, | | Loudon and Greeuwich,......| 4% | Australian 5 —- 
Bristol, brewer—Oct. 15, J. and R. Thomson, Liverpool, merchants—Oct. 17, Martyn } London and Birmingham..... 183 ||‘ British American Land.......]. —— 
and Moody, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, linendr: tpers—Oct. 17, Storey, Neweastle-upon- Loudon and Croydon .+e.e.++| 104 CRORE asics noc dewen ceans | — 
Tyne, liaendraper—Oct. 15, Kennan, Manchester, calico-printer—Oct. 17, Matthews, Manchester and Leeds .......| —— || General Steam.......+.0.0+50/2ot exd. 
Ledbury, Herefordshire, builder—Oct. 15, Hobh em e, Bath, bauker—Oct. 22, Phillott, | Midland Counties .......65.. |} New Zealand........+.seee0e/ 2h 
Bath, banker—Oct. 22, Lowder, Bath, banker—Nov. 1, S.and W. T. Clon; gh, Ecclestou, | North Midland...........+.. 57 Royal Mail Steam ...........] —— 
Lancashire, alkali-m: muufacturers—Oct. 15,G wudern, Earls Barton, North imptoushire, South-eastern and Dover .... 22 | South Australian.............| —< 
feltmouger—Oct. 15, J. and W. Walmsley, Heaton Norris, cotton-spinners—Oct. 17, South-western.......+. eves 57% Van Diemen’s Land..........) —— 





Johnson, Manchester, quiltiug 7. manufacturer—Oct. 17, Clarence and Chaldecott, Ab- —_— 


CERTIFICATES "GRAIN, Mezk orig September am, 








churchyard, coffee-dealers. 


To be granted, unless cause be shown tu the contrary, on or before Oct. 14. 
Early junior, Witney, Oxfordshire, girt-web manufacturer—H., G. and A. D. Kellock, 
Great Castle Street, Regeut Street, tailor—IHargreaves, 


Liverpool, brokers— Brayshaw, 
Kildwick, Yorkshire, worsted-spinuer. 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS,. 


Granam, Jonny, and Maiter, Rosert, South Bridgend of Crieff, millers, Oct. 19. 


Monaay, Jony, Paisley, manufacturer, Sept. 29, Oct. 20. 
Neit, Rosert, Ediuburgh, merchant, Se pt. 30, Oct. £1. 
Smatt, James, Kirkaldy, meat-preserver, Sept. 29, Oct. 2 
Stewart, Donatn, Tain, writer, Sept. 30, Oct. 21. 
SuTHer. AND, BENJAMIN senior, Lime Kilns, Fife shire, fi 











PRICES cu RRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. 


fish-cnrer, Oct. 3, 24. | 


(Closing Prices.) 


Saturday Monday.| Tuesday. 











! 

3 per Cent. Consols........ |} 93 924 923 
Ditto for Account.........6. | 93} 93 932 
3 per Cents. Reduced....... | shut — | 

3 per Cents Reduced...... | shut — — 
New 34 per Cents.....0.0... 1015 101, | 1614 
Long Annuitie Bs12 wesees | wuut | <j 
Bank Stock, 7 per cent. .... -| shut | — )} — 
India Stock, 10}......0..00. —— | — |} 249% 
Exchequer Bills, Qa. per diem | 49 pm. 51 | Sl 
India Bonds, 3} per cent..... | 38 pm, 1 36 pais 


S. Bs 
Ww heat, Red New 44 to 46 | Rye 
-- 52... 541 Ba sey 


48..50/ Malt 





Superfine New50 .. 52! Fis 





54. 58] Malt, Ordinary. 48. 


O.5 3 ay yobs ocee SO. 











; Ww 74. Rye 
| Batley 2 ite ee Beans 
Oats. 10 8 Peas 








Wednes.| 





Thurs. | Friday 


AVERAGE PRICES OF 
Per Quarier (Imperial) of Eng zland and ais ! 
4s 





HAY AND STRAW. 
CU moe RL AND. 


sovesed Maple ...... 3 to 35, Oats, Feed... 181036 
White.sece F 2 
2 Boilers....... 34. “Bel 
50} Beane, Ticks .. 298... 29! 
252 .. 53 Wde.sseseeee 31.233) 
. 32 | Bae: ro. ee 
CORN. DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN 


For the present Week, 
185. Od. 








(Ver Load of 36 Trusses.) 


SMITHFIELD. PORTMAN. WHITECHAPEL, 
eee 9 ee 95s, Sis. 





935. 60s O48. cee 80s 88s, 

84 0 0 ecoe 50 60 0 

95 ee 0 6 0 + B84 

- 120 oo 28 oo SO 80 ., 116 110 
43 o.00. 36 P ccbes 38 45 - 40 














92: | | 92 BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 

923 | 2g | NEWG GATE AND LEADENHALL.* SMITUFIELD.* 

ae nee — a to 3s, 4d. tu 3a. 10d. . 4d. 3s. &d to 4s, 8d. 
| } eS rie 3 ‘ oe 8 

ee — - - by oe 4 8 3 48 ww 5 6 

ol | 101 100% &® 240 5 0 3 ee oe 

-_—_— —_—_ | aeemaed 0 . 0 0 se = me ow & © 

_— a — * To sink : the off Coes rilbs. 

249 949 a HEAD OF CATTLE AT SMITHFIELD. 

go | a | . Beasts. Sheep. Pigs. 

49 | 51 51 | act . i 

38 38 7 29/480 pekunvie cuecovec OU 














ADV 


Sey ROYAL DRURY LANE 
The Public is respectfully informed that this 

Theatre will reopen on Saturday the lst of October, with 

AS YOU LIKE IT. Toconclude with the New Farce 
ofthe ATTIC STORY. 

On Monday, reok ET. With ACIS AND GALATEA. 

On Tuesday, A PLAY. 

On Wedne te MARINO FALIERO. 
OF A NIGHT. 

On Thursday, A PLAY. 

On Friday, THE RIVALS. 
Applications for Tickets and Boxes to be made to Mr. 

Cuarces Jonrs, at the Theatre, from 1 to 3 0’ Clock. 


HEATRE R OYAL COVENT 


GARDEN 
LOVE’S SAC RIFICE. 


With FOLLIES 








On Monday, With the WHITE 
CA’ 


On Tuesday, LA SONNAMBULA,. With GER- 
TRUDE’S CHERRIES. 

On Maa ae LOVE’S SACRIFICE. With FRA 
DIAVO 


On Tharsds ay, “NORMA. 

RIEs. 

Ou Friday no Performance, in consequence of the pre- 
paratior 1 vecessary for the production of SemrramIDE. 
On Saturday, SE MIRAMIDE. 

Miss Adelaide Kemble will perform every Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday, until Christmas, wheu she w ill 
finally retire from the Stage. 

Tickets aad Places for the Boxes to be taken of Mr. 
Box: office, from 10to 4. Dress Boxes, 

; First and Second Circles, 5s. 
Pit, 3s. Second Price, 2s.; Gal- 


Whitlow, at the 
7s. Second Price, 3s. Gd. 
Second Price, 2s. 6d.; 
lery, ls. 


HEATRE ROYAL ADELPHI. 

Ou Thursday Next, September 29th, the Season 

will commence with a New Romauce, in Three Acts, 

called THE OWL SISTERS; or the Haunted Abbey 

Ruins. After which THE RIFLE BRIGADE. To 
conclude with NORMA. 

Principal Characters by Messrs. Lyon, O. Smith, H. 
Beverly, Craven, Wilkinson, Maynard, Frampton, Miss 
Fancit, Miss Chaplin, and Mrs. H. P. Gratton. 

Boxes 4s. Pit2s. Gallery 1s. Doors open at Haif- 
past Six, commence at Seven o Clock. 





With GERTRUDE’S CHER- 


SEMENT 


OF LONDON.— 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the SE- 
COND EXAMINATION for the Degree of BACHE- | 
LOR OF MEDICINE will commence on Monpay the | 
7th of Novemper; and that for the Degree of DOCTOR | 
| 


ERTI 


a ee 


OF MEDICINE, on Monpay the 28th of NovemsBer. 
Candidates for the latter Degree, who have taken a De- 
gree in Arts in any one of the Universities of the Uuite d | 
Kingdom, will be exempted from the Examination in 
Intellectual Philosophy, Logic, aud Moral Philosophy. 

The Certificates required must be transmitted to the 
Registrar fourteen days before the commencement of the 
Examination to which they refer. 

By order of the Senate, 
R. W. Roruman, Registrar. 
Somerset House, Sept. 2Ist, 1842. | 


ROSBY HALL LITERARY AND 
SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION, 
Bishopsgate Street Within. 


THE FOLLOWING LECTURES WILL BE_DE- 
LIVERED DURING THE ENSUING QUARTER. 

FOUR on the HISTORICAL PLAYS of SHAK- 
SPEARE, by T. J. Serve, Esq. on Thursday September 
15th, 22d, 29th, and October 6th. 

THREE on CHEMISTRY, 
Esq. Lecturer on Chemistry at St. 
pital, October 13th, 20th, and 27th. 

FOUR on the ANIMAL CREATION, by T. Rymer 
Jones, Esq. Professor of ae Anatomy in 
King’s College, Londou, November 3d, 10th, 24th, and | 
December ist. | 

THREE on the MUSIC of the CHURCH, by H. J. 
Gaunttetr, Esq. December 8th, 15th, and 22d. 

THREE on ASTRONOMY, by C. H. Apams, Esq. 
illustrated with the apparatus exhibited at her Majesty's 
ae December 29th, January 5th and 12th. 

On Thursday 17th November the Organ will be opened | 
by Mr. Apams. | 

The LECTURES commence at half-past Eight in the | 
Evening precisely. 

CLASSES for the Study of FRENCH, ELOCUTION, 
aud SINGING on = principle of M. Wi.urem, are 
established. W. Heraino, Houorary Secretary. 

12th September 1842, | 





by Tuomas Grirrirus, 
Bartholomew's Hos- 











CLERGYMAN for many years 
accustomed to prepare a few Private Pupils for 

their several stations in life, wishes to add another to 
the four or five now with him. Any Letter addressed te 
a Reverend D. D. tothe care of Mr. West, No. 1, St. 
James's Street, Loudon, will reach him in the Country. 


V E ST B OURNE TE RRACE, HYDE 
PARK GARDENS.—To be LE ny or SOLD, 
au EXCELLENT FAMILY HOUSE, fitted up regard- 
less of ense, w.th Coach-honse, Stabling, Rooms 
over, &c. This Terrace being ha'fa mile in length, and 
forty feet wider than Portl: ind Place, will when com- 
pleted, be the most splendid in the Metropolis. Its 
supe rior salubrity is also unquestiouable; the soil being 
travel, aud the “ground floor of the houses on a level 
with the attics of Eaton and Bel; grave Squares, and 
seventy feet above high-water mark. Ave to Mr. T. 
Mansy Netson, Architect, 3, Charles Street, St. James's 
Square ; or to J. Trppztr, 39, Westbourne Terrace, 














ODGSON AND ABBOTT'S PALE 
AL E.—The above celebrate d Beer, so strongly 
recommended by the Faculty, is to be procured only 
from E. Assorr’s Brewery, Bow. Middlesex. The 
trade not beiug supplied, the Pale Ale cannot be genuine 
if procured elsewhere. 
City Office, 98, Gracechurch Street. 
TO DUNDEE. 
DUNDEE, and PERTH, are 
No. 





TEAM 
The LONDON, 
intended to sail from Hore’s Steam Whart, 
Wapping,as under:— 
THE DUNDEE, 
28, at 7 Morning. 
THE LONDON, Capt. 
5, at 11 Forenoon, 
The Boilers and Machinery ofthese magnificent Steam- 
Ships are inspected by competent persons every voyage. 
Passengers can waik on board without the iuconveni- 
ence of boats. 
Goods received, berths secured, and information ob- 
| tained, at Hore’s Dundee aud Perth Steam Oilices, 18, 
Strand; 14, Bucklersbury; or at the Steam Whait, 272, 
Wapping. Evizasera Hore, Agent and Whariiuger. 


272, 
Capt. Kipp, Wednesday, Sept. 


Ewrna, Wednesday, Oct. 
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EW ZEALAND COMPANY. 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the 
BOOKS for TRANSFER of STOCK in this Company 
will be closed on Saturpay the Ist Day of OctopER 
Next, and will he reopened on Tuespay the lith Day of 
OcToBER. By order, 
Joun Warn, Secretary. 
New Zealand House, Broad Street Buildings, 
22d September 1842. 


EW ZEALAND COMPANY. 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that a SPE- 
CIAL GENERAL COURT OF PROPRIETORS of the 
NEW ZEALAND COMPANY will be holden on Mon- 
paY the 10th Day of Ocrozer next, at One o'clock pre- 
cisely, at this House, to consider of a DIVIDEND on 
the Company’s Stock. By order, 
Jonn Warp, Secretary. 
New Zealand House, Broad Street Buildings, 
22d September 1842, 


HIPS FOR NEW ZEALAND, 
under Charter to the New Zealand Company, to 
Sail as under-mentioned, viz.— 
FOR NELSON AND WELLINGTON. 
INDUS, A 1, 425 Tons, from London, Ist October. 
FOR WELLINGTON AND NELSON. 
PHBE, 471 Tous, from London, 15th November. 
For further particulars apply at the New Zealand 
House, Broad Street Buildings. 


MIGRATION to NEW ZEALAND. 


IMPORTANT TO FARMERS, AND SMALL 
CAPITALISTS, 











THE COURT OF DIRECTORS OF THE NEW 
ZEALAND COMPANY having reccived numerous ap- 
plications for passages from persous of the above de- 
scription, and being desirous of facilitating the Emigra- 
tion to New Zealand of persons of the Labouring Class, 
of good character, but who do not fall within the regula- 
tions entitling them to a Free Passage; and also of Small 
Capitalists to whom the costly accommodation usually pro- 
vided for Cabin Passengers would be unsuitable, Notice 
is hereby given, that Cabin Passages to Wellington and 
Nelson may be obtained in a First class Ship chartered 
by the Company, to sail from the port of Londen posi- 
tively on the 15th of NovemBer Next, on the following 
terms. 

The price of a Chief Cabin Passage, with a liberal 
dietary, will be Fifty Guineas for a married couple, and 
Thirty Guineas for a single adult person; aud that ofa 
Fore Cabin Passage will be Twenty Pounds per adult. 
The prices for children will be in the proportious fixed 
by the Passengers’ Act, or as the Directors may fix in 
the case of large families. 

Families may who desire it, may have extra space for 
their accommodation, upon payment of a proportionate 
additional sum. One ton freight will be allowed to Chief 
Cabin, aud half a ton to Fore Cabiu Passengers, free of 
charge; extra freight will be allowed ly the Directors in 
their discretion, at the rate of 45s, per ton measurement, 
and 25s. per ton dead weight. 

The Company will appoint an experienced Surgeon, 
and will provide medicines and medical comforts. 

Applications for Passage or Freight to be addressed to 
the Secretary of the New Zealand Company, Broad Street 
Buildings, Loudon, on or before Saturpay, the 15th of 
OcToBER NEXT. 

A Dep sit of 107, will be required for every Chief 
Cabin Pass . and of 51. for every Fore Cabin Passage, 
which must be paid to the Company on or before the 15th 
of Ocropenr, and the remainder of the Passage Monies 
previous to embarkation. 

By order of the Court, 
Joun Warp, Secretary. 

New Zealand House, Broad Street Buildings, 

14th September 1842. 


REEMASONS’ AND GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE, 
LOAN, ANNCITY, AND REVERSIONARY 
INTEREST COMPANY, 
11, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 





















This Office unites the benefit of a Mutual Association 
with the security of a Proprietary Company, and offers 
to the assured, among others, the following advantages — 

1. Credit until death, with privilege of payment at any 
time previously, for one-half of the premiums for the 
first five years, upon Assurances for the whole of life, a 
plan peculiarly advantageous for securing loans. 

2. In loan transactions, the lender secured against the 
risk of the borrower going out of Europe. 

3. Sums assured to become payable at given ages, or 
death, if previous. 

4. Policies indefeasible, fraud alone, not error, vitiating 
them ; and in case the renewal premium remain unpaid, 
the assurance may be revived at any time with six mouths, 
upon satisfactory proof of health, and payment of a 
trifling fine. 

5. Officers in the Army and Navy, and persons re- 
riding abivad or proceeding to any part of the world, may 
be assured upon equitable terms. 

6. Immediate, Survivorship, and Deferred Anuuities 
granted; and Endowments for Children aud every other 
mode of provision for families arranged. 

All the rates will be found to have been computed as 
low as is consistent with security. 

Josrru BeRRinGe, Secretary. 


Qo ODONTO; or PEARL 

DENTIFRICE, a Vegetable White Powder, pre- 
pared from Oriental herbs of the most delicious odour 
and sweetness, and free from any mineral or pernicious 
ingredient. It cradicates the tartar from the teeth, re- 
moves decayed spots, preserves the enamel, and fixes the 
teeth firmly in their sockets, rendering them beautifully 
white. Being an anti-scorbutic, it cradicates the scurvy 
from the gums, strengthens, braces, and renders them of 
a healthy red; it removes unpleasant tastes from the 
mouth, which often remain after fevers, taking medicine, 
&c. and imparts a delightful fragrance to the breath. 
Price 2s. 9d. per box, duty included. NOTICE.—The 
Name aud Address of the Proprietors, A. RowLanp and 
Son, 20, Hatton Garden, London, are engraved on the 
Government Stamp, whichis pasted ou each. Be sure 
to ask for ‘‘ Kowland’s.’’ Sold by them, and by respect- 
able Perfumers and Medicine Vendors, 











With a Large Map by ARRowsmiTH, and illustrated with Plates, 
NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 


ON 


r v Y T a 
THE IONIAN ISLANDS AND MALTA, 
WITH SOME REMARKS ON 
CONSTANTINOPLE AND TURKEY, 
AND ON THE SYSTEM OF QUARANTINE, AS AT PRESENT CONDUCTED. 
By JOHN DAVY, M.D. F.R.S. 
In Two Volumes demy 8vo. cloth, Price 32s. 
London: Sarrn, Exper, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 





On October Ist will be Published, Part I. royal 4to. Price 4s. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN ARCHITECTURE ; 
VEWS, PLANS, ELEVATIONS, SECTIONS, AND DETAILS OF THE MOST 
REMARKABLE EDIFICES IN THE WORLD; 


WITH 


ARCHMHOLOGICAL AND 


DESCRIPTIVE NOTICES, 


By Messrs. Jomard, Champollion-Figeac, Langlois, Albert Lenoir, Raoul, Rochette, L. Vaudoyer, &c. 
Translated and Revised by Mr. F. ARuNDALE. Edited by M. Jutes GAILHABAUD. 
The Work will be Published in Monthly Parts, each containing Four highly-finished Steel Engravings, 
with Four or Eight pages of descriptive Letterpress, printed in royal 4to. The Price of each Number 


will be Four SHiLuines. 


London: F. Divot and Co. Amen Corner, Paternoster Row. Sold by AcKERMANN and Co. Strand ; 
J. Weave, High Holborn; Simpxin, MARSHALL, and Co, 





RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 1, Princes Street, Bank, London. 
This Institution is empowered by a Special Act of Par- 
liament, 4 Vict. c. 9, and is so constituted as to afford 
the benefits of Life Assurance, iu their fullest extent, to 
Policy-Holders, aud to present greater facilities and 
accommodation than can be obtained in other offices. 
The decided superiority of its plau, and its claim te 
public preference and support, have been proved incon: 
testibly by its extraordinary and unprecedented success. 
Extract from Iucreasing Rates of Premium for an As- 
surance of 100/. for Whole Term of Life: 
Annual Premium payable during 
| \Ist Five 2d Five | 3d Five 4th Five{ Remain- 
Age| Years. | Years. | Years, Years. |der oflife. 
+] 








\£8.d/6 .daj)£ 5.d..£ 8d.) 8. d. 
I 14 o| 1 
30/1 64/112 21 
40{1161,/2 4 4/2 
§60|;2167'3 9 44 





0111169;2 3 
g 74/217 
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Pert R Morrison, Resident Director. 
A liberal Commission allowed to Solicitors and Agents. 
 Haaediaaaaaae ooo OF THE LONDON 
ASSURANCE, 
(Established by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720.) 

For FIRE, LIFE, and MARINE ASSURANCES. 
Offices, 19, Birchin Laue, Corvhill, & 10, Regent Street. 
John Clark Powell, Esq. Governor. 

Abel Chapman, Esq. Sub-Governor. : 
Lestock Peach Wilsou, Esq. Deputy-Governor. 
DIRECTORS. 
John Furse, Esq. 
Edwin Gower, Esq. 





Robert Allen, Esq. 
John A. Arbuthuot, Esq. 
George Barnes, Esq. Edward Harnage, Esq. 
Henry Blanshard, Esq. | Robert King, Esq. 
J. Watson Borradaile, Esq. | William King, Esq. 
Edward Burmester, Esq. Jolin Ord, Esq. 
Heury Cayley, Esq. George Probyn, Esq. 
Aaron Chapman, Esq. M.P. | John Rees, Esq. 
Robert Cotesworth, Esq. Daniel Stephenson, Esq. 
John Deffell, Esq. Thomas Weeding, Esq. 
James Dowie, Esq. James Williams, Esq. 
Richard Drew, Esq. 

Persons effecting Life Assurances with this Corpora- 
tion have the choice of two plans. 

The one entitling them to an annual abatement of 
premium after five years’ payment. 

The other at a lower fixed rate without abatement. 

The leading features which distiuguish the first of these 
plans from those of other life assurance offices are—the 
guarantee of the Corporation for the full payment of 
the sums assured; annual abatement of premium, com- 
mencing after full five years’ payments; total absence of 
partuership of any kind whatever; absolute exemption 
from the possibility of being called upon to contribute 
towards making good any losses; and freedom from all 
charges of management. 

The abatement of preminm for the year 1842 on po- 
licies of five years’ standing, under the first of the above 
plans, was 44/. 2s. 5d. per cent. 





It may be here suflicient to state as an example, that | 


under the above system, a person having effected a policy 
on or before the Ist of January 1837, at an annual pre- 
mium of 100/. had on the Ist of January 1842, only the 
sum of 55/. 17s. 7d. to pay as that year’s premium. 

The fature annual abatement must vary according to 


the success of this branch of the Corporation's busiuess. | 


In the Fire Department assurauces are effected at the 
lowest rates, 

Attendance daily, from 10till 4, at both Offices ; where 
Prospectuses and every information may be obtained. 

Aber Peyton Pers, Esq. 
Superintendent of the Office in Regent Street. 
OHN LauRENCE, Secretary. 

N ORE THAN FOUR YEARS have 
| pow elapsed since W. Berpor introduced his 
VENTILATING WATERPROOF, also his well-knowu 
WATERPROOF FROCK, in lieu of the ‘* Maciutosh.’’ 
The host of imitations of both which have since ap- 
peared, and the increasingly extensive sale of the latter 
amoung the friends of those who have adop'ed it, are 
sufficieut proofs of their success. For the comiug season 
W. B. has now ready a large stock of the most modern 
and appropriate materials, also of first-rate garments, 
for Shooting, Fishing, Travelling, Riding, Driving, &c. 
&c. warranted (without confining perspiration,) to ex- 
clude any description or quantity of rain whatever. 
Wa ter Berpor, Tailor, Waterproofer, &e. 69, Cornhill, 
(8 doors from Bishopsgate Street.) 














rYHE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 

SOCIETY, 37, Old Jewry, London. 

Established 1834. 
DIRECTORS, 

S. Adams Beck, Esq. William Chapman Harnett, 
James Burchell, Esq. Esq. 
Johu Clayton, Esq. Jonathau Hayne, Esq. 
Solomon Cohen, Esq. Valentine Knight, Esq. 
John Cole, Esq. Colonel Robinson 
Sir Charles Douglas, M.P. | S. W. Kowsell, Esq. 
R. Godson, Esq, M.A. Folliot Scott Stokes, Esq. 

Q.C. M.P. James Whiskin, Esq. 
Captain Sir A. P. Green, 

R.N. K.C.H. 

TRUSTEES. 
Samuel Arbouin, Esq. | Richard Groom, Esq. 
Johu Clarke, Esq. Philip Charles Moore, Esq. 
Actuary—Peter Hardy, Esq. F.R.S. 

The First Great Division of the Profits of the Mutual 
Life Assurance Society will take place on the 3lst of 
December 1842, 

Iu the mean time, the Directors have caused an esti- 
mate to be made of the probable result on a few policies 
elfected at different ages in the year 1834; the calcula- 
tion being founded on the accounts made up to the 31st 
of December 1841, 


Aye atAd- Sum Annual Amount of 
mission. Assured. Premium. Bonus. 
£ Sa & a 8 © 
Bow JA «ccs WOR ce ee 
2hoiocee GR or O88 C-..e TCS 
2D cco 1,000 2.0.0. HOO suee ES 
3... LO «5 21 8 ace We 
4B nce 830M ee ABA es Dee 
47 2,000 82 11 301 14 0 


These results take no credit for any part of the profits 
of the year 1842, 

The divisious of the Society will take place on the 31st 
December in each year, and every Policy of one eutire 
year’s standing will be entitled to participate propor- 
tionately in all the divisions succeeding the completion 
of its first year. 

Every person assured with the Society is eutitled to 
atteud aud vote at all the General Meetings, and to in- 
vestigate for himself the accuracy of the Society's ac- 
counts. By order of the Board, 

Perer Harpy, Actuary. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, Loudon. 
DIVISION OF PROFITS AMONG THE ASSURED. 
HONORARY PRESIDENTS. 





Earl of Errol Earl Somers 
Earl of Courtown Lord Viscount Falkland 
Earl Leveu and Melville Lord Elphinstone 
Earl of Norbury Lord Belhaven and 
Earl of Stair Stenton. 

DIRECTORS. 


James Stuart, Esq. Chairman ; 
H. De Castro, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 
Samuel Anderson, Esq. Charles Dowues, Esq. 
Hamilton Blair Avarne, Gharles Graham, Esq. 
Isq. F. Charles Maitland, Esq. 
Edw. Boyd, Esq. Resident | William Railton, Esq. 
E. Lennox Boyd, Esq. John Ritchie, Esq. 
Assistant Resident F. H. Thomson, Esq. 
SecreTary—Patrick Maciutyre, Esq. 





This Company, established by Act of Parliament, 
affords the most perfect security in an ample paid-up 
Capital, aud in the great success which has attended it 
siuce its commencement in 1834. In 1841, the Company 
declared au addition to the Shareholders of one-half of 
their Stock, aud also added 2/, per cent per annum, from 
the date of the Policies, to those parties who had insured 
with Profits. The Premiums, nevertheless, are on the 
most moderate scale, and only a moiety need be paid for 
the first five years, where the insurance is for life. The 
amount of bonus added to Policies since the commeuce- 
ment of the Company in March 1834, to the 3lst Dec. 
1840, is as follows: 


Sum Time Sum added 
Assured. Assured. to Policy. 
£1000 ...... 6 years 10 months..... £136 13 4 
2000 ccc cce GYOMBs cccvecovecsces 80 00 
| eee SYEMB....ccsccosesce GC OF 
1000 ccccee BY ccccscsccssesss SF OF 


Every information will be afforded on application to 
the Resident Directors, Edward Boyd, Esq. aud E. Len- 
nox Boyd, Esq. 8, Waterioo Place, Pall Mall, London. 

Frevertck Hate THompson, Esq. Surgeon, 48, Bervers 
Street, attends at the Office daily, about half past Two 
o’ Clock. 
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Just Published, Price 8s. cloth 
OLT ON MORAL COMMAND. 
Third Edition, with various Additions. 
W. Crowes and Sons, 14, Charing Cross. 


Just Published, New Edition, 2 vols. royal 18mo. 12s. 
4 fe SSO; GERUSALEMME 
LIBERATA. Con Note da R. Zortt; revista e 
corretta da G. ComeLatt. 
Durav and Co. Soho Square; Wurrraxer and Co. ; 


Sovrer and Law; and C. Doiman. 
M* MURRAY’s HANDBOOK FOR 
NORTHERN ITALY. 

THE STATES OF SARDINIA, GENOA, AND THE 
RIVIERA, VENICE, LOMBARDY, AND 
TUSCANY. With a Map. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


On the 30th instant, No. 33, Price 84. 
HE CHEMIST, for Ocrtoner. 
Edited by Cuarves and Joux Warr, Esqs. 
Containing among a variety of Interesting Ar icles in 
Chemistry, Chemical Manufactures, and Pharmacy. a 
REPLY TO MR. BREMNER’S LETTER ON THE 
ADULTERATION OF TOBACCO. 
R. Hastivos, 13, Carey Street, Lincoln's Inn. 








This Day, post 8vo. 








Inu a Few Days, 
HE SECOND SERIES OF PRO- 
VERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. 
By Martin F. Tupper, Esq. 
Is Now Ready, Price 7s. cloth. 
London: J. Harcnarn aud Son; of whom may be had 
all the former Works of the Same Author. 





Just Published, in 3 vols. 8vo. Price 3ls 6d. 
Dedicated. by Permission, to the Dutchess of Kent. 
N EXPOSITION OF VARIOUS 
PASSAGES of HOLY SCRIPTURE, adapted to 
the Use of Families, for every Day throughout the Year. 
By the Rev. Joan Wittram Somyra, D.D. 
Incumbent of Woolfardisworthy, De voushire. 
London: J. Hatcuarpand Son, 187, Piceauii ly- 








In large 8vo 64 pages, Price 7d. Part IV. of 
USAN HOPLEY;; or the Adventures 
of a Maid-Servant. 

Also, No. XVII. (Weekly) 16 pages, Price Threehalf- 
peuce. To be completed in 18 Nos. or 5 Monthly Parts; 
costing ubout 2s. 6d. instead of 3ls. Gd. the price of the 
origiual Edition of this Novel. 

Wituram Tarr, Edinburgh; W.S. Oxr 


In imperial 8yo. beautifully illustrated and neatly 
pound, Price 12s. 
RAMBLE IN MALTA AND 
SICILY; descriptive of a Visit to the Maltese 
Islands; including Syracuse, Catania, Messina, aud the 
Asceut of Mount Etna, with an Account of Gibraltar and 
of the voyage from England to the Mediterranean. 
By Gerona Frencu Anous, Esq. 
London: SaitH, Exper, and Co. Cornhill. 


NCYCLOPAEDIA BRITAN NICA. 
SEVENTH EDITION. 
Edited by Professor Napier. 
The Work is now completed, in 21 vols. 4to. ; 
be had in every variety of binding. 
A. and C. Brack, Edinburgh; S:wpxrmy, MArsHALt, 
and Co.; Wartraker and Co.; and Hamriron, ADAMs, 
and Co.; London. 


NEW VOLUME BY NIMROD. 
Profusely illustrated, Price 12s. 
HE HORSE AND THE HOUND; 

their varicus U-es and Treatment; with Chapters 

on Horsemanship and Horse-Dealing. 
By Nimrop. 
A. and C. Brack, Edinburgh; Srmpxry, MarsHatr, 

and Co.; Wurrraxer and Co.; and Hamitton, ADAMs, 
and Co.; London, 


THE SKETCHER’S GUIDE. 
Just Published, Price 16s. 
HE SKETCHER’S GUIDE; 
a light and portable APPARATUS for Drawing 
Landscape aud other Outlines, in PERSPECTIVE, 
without Elementary Knowledge; to which is added, a 
Compendium of the Rules of Perspective and Effect. 
By W. F. Etuiot, Esq. 
London: Published by S. and J. Futner, at their 
— of Fancy and Artist's Repository, 34, Rathbone 
lace. 


NEW TRAVELLING MAP OF ENGLAND. 
Published This Day, Price 4s. 6d. handsomely done up 
in a Case. and labelled in gold, 

LACK’S ROAD AND RAILWAY 
TRAVELLING MAP OF ENGLAND AND 
WALES. 

Carefully compiled from the Maps of the Ordnance 
Survey, and beautifully engraved by Sidney Hall; with 
all the Roads, Railroads, and other Topographical Iufor- 
Mation required by the Tourist or Traveller on Busiuvess. 

Also, Lately Published, 
BLACK’s TRAVELLING MAP of ENGLAND, 2s, 64. 
BLACK’s TRAVELLING MAP of SCOTLAND, 2s. 6d. 
BLACK’s TRAVELLING MAP of IRELAND, 2s. 6d. 

A. and C. Brack, Edinburgh; Loneman aud Co.; 
Simexry, Marswarn, and Co.; Wuarrraker and Co,; 
and Hamitton, Apams, and Co.; London. 


and Co. London. 















and may 














Just Published, in small 8vo. Price 6s. cloth, 
HH V TO BUY A HORSE; 
containing Instructions for the Choice or Rejec- 
tion of a Horse from his Shape, Appearance, Action, 
Souuduess, or Defects; an exposition of the tricks fre- 
quently practised in the Sale of Unsound Horses, and 
Practical Directions for the improvement and maiute- 
nauce of condition by Feeding, Stable Managemeut, 
Exercise, &e. Illustrated by Wood cuts, showing the 
nature of several Diseases to which the Horse is subject. 
“« For useful familiar advice, where perhups it is more 
necessary than in most other transactions, we can safely 
recommend it, aud back the work as the solution of many 
a riddle which the Sphynx of a dealer propounds to the 
‘unwary aud uulearued.’’’— Sporting Magazine. 
London: Suexwoop, Gitpert, aud Pirer, 23, Pater- 
noster Row. 

















In October will be Published, handsomely printed in 1 
vol. square crown 8vo. with above 120 Engravings, 
A SCRIPTURE HERBAL; containing 

an Account of all the Plants, Drugs, Perfumes, 
and Gums, mentioued in the Bible; with an enumeration 
of the Tex!s in which they are mentioned. 
By Lady Caut.cortt. 
Illustrated with upwards of 120 Wood-Engravings. 
London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and Lono ANS. 


On Saturday, October Ist, will be Published, in “Svo. . (to 
be continued Weekly.) Price 8d. No. ] of the 
NNALS OF CHEMISTRY AND 

PRACTICAL PHARMACY, 

The aim of this work will be to afford to the English 
Chemist a weekly summary of the Discoveries of Con- 
tinental Chemists, practically condeused, so that whilst 
thoroughly explanatory to the Philosopher, it will be 
practically useful to the Chemist and Druyzgist. 

Loudou: Loneman, Brown, Green, and Lonomans. 








NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “RECORDS 
OF A GOOD MAN'S LIFE. 
In October will be Published, in 1 vol. fep. 8vo. 
A ME L 4 E R; 
A STORY OF ALSACE 

By Meta Sanper. 

A Translation, edited by the Rev. 

thor of ‘Records of a Good Man's Life." 
Illustrations, 

Loudon: Loneman, 3RowN, GREEN, ar d Lonawans. 





RB. Tayner, Au- 
With two 


In October, in fep. 8vo, a i. 
HE PARENT’S HAND-BOOK; 


or, Guide to the Choice of Professions, Employ- 
ments, and Situations; containing Useful and Practical 
Information on the subject of placing out Young Men, 
and of obtaining their Education with a view to par- 
ticular Occupation. 

; J.C. Hupson, Esq. 
Author of * Phin Directions for Making Wills.”’ 
Londvn: Lonoman, Brown, Gree, aud Lonom ns. 


In October will be Published, in 1 vol. fep. 8vo. 
OPULAR CONCHOLOGY 
or, the Shell Cabinet arranged: being an Iutro- 
daction to the Modern System of Couchology; with a 
Sketch of the Natural History of the Animals, an account 
of the Formation of the Shells, and a complete Descrip- 
tive List of the Families aud Genera. 
By Aanes Catiow. 
Illustrated with 312 Wood-cuts. 
London: Lonemay, Brown, Garren, and Lonewans. 


MOSELEY’S ENGINEERING. 
In October will be Published, in 1 vol. 8vo. 
with Wood cuts, 
TREATISE on the MECHANICAL 
PRINCIPLES of ENGINEERING. 

By the Rev. Henry Moserey, M.A. F.R.S. 
Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astrouomy in King's 
College, London, 

By the Same Author, feap. 8vo. 8s. cloth, 

ILLUSTRATIONS of PRACTICAL MECHANICS 
London: Lonaman, Brown, Green, aud Lonomans. 
GWILT’s ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ARCHITECTURE. 
In October will be Published, in 1 thick vol. 8vo. with 

upwards of 1,000 Engravings, handsomely bound in 
cloth, 
N ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF ARCHI- 
TECTURE, HISTORICAL, THEORETICAL, 
and PRACTICAL. 
By Josera Gwirt. 
Illustrated with — ards of 1,000 Engravings on Wood, 
from Designs by J. 8. Gwitr. 
London; Loneman, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 


PHILIP ON PROTRACTED INDIGESTION, 
Published This Day, 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth 
A TREATISE ON PROTRACTED 
INDIGESTION and its CONSEQUENCES ; 

being the application to the Practical Department of 
Medicine of the Results of an Inquiry into the Laws of 
the Vital Functions; addressed by the Author, ou his 
retirement from the Medical Profession, both to the 
Members of that Profession and to the well-educated 
Public, particularly Parents. 

By A. P. W. Pari, M.D. F.R.S.L. and E. 
Fellow of the Royal Colleges of Physicians of Loudon 
and Edinburgh, &c. 

London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and LonaMANs. — 


YEARSLEY ON DISEASES OF THE “THROAT. _ 
This Day is Published, Price 7s. 6d. royal 8vo. 
and Coloured Plates 
TREATISE ON THE ENLARGED 
TONSIL and ELONGATED UVULA, in connec- 
tiou with defects of voice, speech, and hearing, difficult 
deglutition, susceptibility to sore throat, impeded res- 
piration, disturbed sleep, throat congh, nasai obstruction, 
and the imperfect development of health and strength iu 
youth. By James YEARSLEY, 
Surgeon to the Institution fur Curing Diseases 
of the Ear, Sackville Street. 
Cavrcaui.t, Prince’s Street, Soho. 


FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
Now Ready, Part I. to III. Price ls. to be continued 


Monthly, 

HE HISTORY OF FREDERICK 
the GREAT, Translated from the 
Kugler, by Epwarp A. Mortarty, A.B. very neatly 
printed in super royal 8vo. and will be illust rated by 
nearly four hundred spirited Engravings, inthe first style 

of German Art, by Apo.pa MENZEL. 
%,* The Trade may be supplied with Showboards on 
application. 
London ; 


THE NEW HISTORICAL 
1 7" at all the Libraries, 
. « 


























Georce Virtue ; and Sold by all Booksellers. 


ROMANCE. 
in 3 vols. 
T A RIN A; 
_ CS, ROMANCE OF THE 
COURT OF RUSSIA. 
By he Horranp. 
Also, Just Ready, 
THE NABOB AT HOME; 
Or the Return to England, 
By the Author of ** Life in India.’’ 3 vols. 
Henry Corsvrn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 
Street. 





German of 


| 





On Thursday, September 29, 
’ | YHE WEST sas ht ih REVIEW, 
No. 7 

Pm sg 
1. The Philosophy of Punch; with Dlustrations. 
2. Berkley’s Theory of Vision. 
3. Hamburg; aud the Late Couflagration. 
4. Art and Science of History. 
5. Outbreak in the Manufacturing Districts. 
6. The Ionian Islands; with Other Papers. 

H. Hoover, 13, Pall Mill East. 


AIT’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, 
For Ocrower. Price |s. 

Will Contain: The Queen’s Visit to Scotland—Life 
of Admiral Keppe!—Fashionable Senators —Report of 
the Sanitary Condition of the Labouring Population— 
Live Bergmann’s Lovers—Captain Marryat’s ‘* Percival 
Keene ’—Reminiscences of Co'lege Lite ; Billy Sheri- 
dan’s - Puetry—Literary Register. 

Witiram Tart, Edinburgh; Simpxix, MarsHats, aud 
Co. London ; and Jonny Cummine, Dublin. 








The next Volume of the Evixpuron Caninet Liprary 
will be Published about the end of October; being 


JOLYNESIA;; or, an Historical Account 
of the Principal Islands in the South Sea, in- 
cluding New Zealand; the In‘roduction of Christianity ; 
and the actual Condition of the Inhabitants in regard to 
Civilization, Commerce, and the Arts of Social Life. 
By the Right Revere.d M. Russell, LL.D. and D.C.L, 
(of St. John's College, Oxford.) Witha Map. Xe. 5s. 
Ottver and Boyp, Edinburgh; Simpxiy, Marsa, 
and Co. London, 


THE FOLLOWING PERIODICAL WORKs, 
for Ocroner 1842, will be 
PUBLISHED BY CHARLES KNIGHT AND CO. 
HE PICTORIAL EDITION OF 
SHAKSPERE, Part XLVIII. (containing Shak- 
spere, a Biography, Part IV.) super-royal 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
THE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND during 
the Reign of George the Third, Part XXII. Super-royal 
8vo. Price 2s. 
A reissue of the Four Volumes ending with the Reign 
of George the Second, in quarter-volumes, Part XVI. 
Price 5s. 





LONDON, Part XIX. Price Is. 6d. Published also 
in Weekly Numbers, Price 4d. 

THE PENNY MAGAZINE, Part XXI. (New 
Series), Price 67 

PENNY CYC LOP-EDI A, Part CXVI._ Price 1s. 64, 

KNIGHTS STORE OF KNOWLEDGE. — The 


Mineral Kivgdom, small 1smo. Price $d. or in cloth, Ls. 
Also, Just Published, 

KNIGHTS LIBRARY EDITION OF SHAK- 
SPERE, Vol. V. - Containing King Henry IV. Parts I. 
and If.; King Henry V.; and King Henry VI. Part I. 
with Critical and Explanatory Notices and Illustrations, 

10s. 


demy 8vo. 
—THE COOK. 





te 
GUIDE TO SERVICE. Plain aud 
Practical Directions for Cooking and Housekeeping, with 
upwards of 700 Receipts, Price Js. sewed, or 3s. 6d. in 
cloth. Also, 
LONDON, Vol. III. cloth boards, Price 10s. 6d, 
22, Ludygate Street, September 1342. 
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Conduit Street, 2lst September. 
ESSRS. SAUNDERS and OTLEY 
HAVE LATELY PUBLISHED 
THE secretin NEW WORKS. 
Sta E. L. Burwer's New Romance, 
ZA N NI. 


Ma. James's. New NoveEt, 
MORLEY ERNSTEIN; 
Or the Tenants of the Heart. 

3. 


Capratn Knox's New Work, 
RITTMEISTER’S BUDGET. 
A Companion for German Tourists. 
4 


THE 


Mr. Garston’s New Work, 
GREECE REVISITE 
AND SKETCHES IN LOWER EGYPT. 
With _ trations. 


DR. SCOTT; 
CHAPLAIN, 


THE LIFE or 
LORD NELSON'S 
6. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT'S TOUR TO WATERLOO. 
By the late some Scorr, Esq. 
LIFE AND TIMES OF RICHARD CQ@:UR 
DE IN. 


By G. P. R james, Esq. 


LADY CHATTERTON 5 “HOME SCENES AND 
FOREIGN RECOLLECTIONS. 


9, 
M. DE TOCQUEVILLE’S DEMOCRACY 
IN AMERICA. Vols. 3 and 4, 
Alsu, a New Edition of Vols, 1 and 2. 
10. 
TREVOR HASTINGS; 
Or the Field of Tewkesbury. 
By Major Micuet. 


ll. 
CREOLINA; SCENES IN BARBADOES. 
By J. W. Oaverson, Esq. 
12 


A TRIP HOME; 
A VOYAGE FROM THE WEST INDIES. 
13. 


SIR E. L. BULWER’S PROSE WORKS, 
12 vols. at 6s. beautifully illustrated. 
AND DRAMATIC WORKS. 1 vol. 
14. 
And New Editious of 
CHARACTERISTICS OF WOMEN, 
LIVES OF FEMALE SOVEREIGNS. 


AND VISITS AND SKETCHES AT HOME AND 
ABROAD. 
By Mrs. JAmMEson. 


Saunpers and Orney. Conduit Street. Agents : for 
Ireland, J. Commima, Dublin; for Scotland, Bett and 
Braorvte, Edinburgh. 








London : Printed by JosepH Crayton, of No. 7, Windsor 
Court, Strand; and Published by him at No. 9, Wel- 
lington Street, Strand, SATURDAY, 24th sePTEMBER 1842. 
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